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THE FIRST LOVE LETTER. 








BY CABRY STANLEY. 





CaRrRiAGE after carriage was rolling up ands; The gentleman who had played the part of 
depositing gay groups at Mr. Carrol’s door. } confessor in the last tableau soon divested himself 
Within, the brilliant lights, inspiriting music, and} of the long white flowing hair and beard, and 
splendid dresses, made the hearts of the young} loose robe and beads, and as he was passing 
beat faster, as they passed through the wide hall} back of the scene to join the rest of the com- 
to the dressing-room. It was nine o’clock, and} pany, he thrust a letter into the hand of the 














though unfashionably early, all the guests had 
assembled in the large drawing-room on the east 
side of the hall, whilst anxious eyes were occa- 
sionally turned to the parlor on the other side, 
whose door remained as tightly closed as the 
entrance to the cave of the Forty Thieves. 

Presently a bell sounded, which was the ‘‘open 
sesame” of the room, and the parlor and part 
of the hall in almost total darkness, was seen. 
After the confusion of persons entering the room 
had somewhat subsided, the tinkle of a small bell 
was heard, and the green baize curtain across 
the farther end of the library rolled slowly up. 
An exclamation of surprise and pleasure, at the 
tableau before them, burst from the spectators. 

The lights around the tableau frame were most 
ingeniously disposed, and revealed a beautiful 
girl in the regal dress of Mary of Scotland, ex- 
tending her hand to one younger still, who with 
& youth of twenty was kneeling at her feet, as 
Roland Graeme and Catharine Seyton. Murmurs 
of applause passed around the room, and in a 
few moments the curtain fell. 

Then came the haughty Elizabeth in the first 
flush of womanhood, before power and her 
cousin’s rivalry had made her so unrelenting, 
listening to the impassioned vows of the gallant 
young Courtenaye. Then Rebecca, presenting 
her jewels to Rowena, with the drooping atti- 
tude, which said more forcibly than her words, 
“T will never wear jewels more.” Then the 
young novice raising the white veil; Pickwick 
and Sam Weller; Edith Dombey and Carker; and 
then a fair penitent and her father confessor. 
Vou, XXIIL.—15 





young girl who was about stepping into the 
tableau frame. This was Honoria Carrol, the 
daughter of the host. With trembling hands she 
received the letter, and was about placing it 
in her bosom, when her brother, who raised 
the curtain and pronounced the subject of the 
tableau, with a mischievous glance at his sister, 
and a smothered laugh in his voice, called out, 
“The First Love Letter.” Honoria was thun- 
derstruck, for it was not at all the position she 
had intended assuming, but with admirable pre- 
sence of mind she maintained her attitude, while 
a pleased smile and bright flush rose to her face, 
and made her look wonderfully lovely. 

But the gentleman who had given Honoria the 
letter gazed upon the fair picture with astonish- 
ment and rage, which was not lessened by a con- 
versation he overheard going on near him. 

‘‘How magnificently she looks in that crimson 
and gold lavender, with that dainty piece of lace 
just relieving her black hair,” said a lady. 

‘“‘Yes,” replied another, ‘‘the dress was copied 
from a family portrait, which she is said to re- 
semble very strongly. The original was a flirting 
dame of the court, a hundred years back, who 
broke hearts by the dozens, and then laughed 
at her victims, till she was caught in her own 
toils by some young gallant, who trifled with 
her, married another, and she died of a broken 
heart.” 

“‘T am afraid the resemblance extends to more 
than the person then,” said the first speaker, a 
sour old maid, ‘‘for this same Honoria Carrol is 
the greatest flirt I ever knew. She cares for 
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nothing, I verily believe, but admiration and; the groan which now and then rose through her 
conquest, no matter at what expense.” closed lips, nor saw the blanched face and lustre- 
‘*Was not that Mr. Clayton who did the con- } less eyes, over which the heavy lids seemed to 
fessor in the tableau just before Honoria?” asked ; close in quivering agony. 
the other, ‘‘I believe he is very attentive to her} The cold winter months passed on, and Hono- 
—some say engaged.” ria Carrol was called as great a coquette as ever, 
“I pity him if it is so,” was the reply, ‘for } In all the gayest scenes of that season she wag 
she will never marry him, though it may please } pre-eminent for her beauty, her wit, and her fas- 
her to keep him dangling after her for a while, cinating manners. She met Clayton constantly 
without a promise, or if she makes one, she is} in company, with the same bright smile and 
smart enough to find a good pretext for breaking } passing jest as she had always done; but there 
the engagement.” were no more duetts together, no more wander- 
Frederic Clayton listened and was convinced. } ings in the conservatory away from the glare of 
For weeks he had been endeavoring to see Hono- } the ball-room, no more appointments for the next 
ria alone, but she had always evaded the inter- } day’s ride or promenade. 
view, as he now thought purposely, so he had; By the spring time rumors of Clayton’s engage- 
resolved to write to her and declare his love; } ment to a pretty Southern girl were abroad, and 
but her public exhibition of his letter, which, } whatever hope Honoria may have had that there 
ignorant of the truth, he believed was done to } had been some mysterious misunderstanding on 
wound him, irritated him beyond words. the night of the éableau party, died away as time 
Several tableaux had yet to be presented, and ; seemed to confirm the report. 
all this time Clayton was ‘‘nursing his wrath to? Mr.and Mrs. Carrol now became really anxious 
keep it warm.” At length, when the last scene } about their daughter. The mother was too much 
was over, he saw Honoria enter the room still in } a woman of the world for Honoria to confide in, 
the same dress in which she had appeared in the } for though in a prosperous love she would have 
tableau. There was the same triumphant light } been a most sympathizing friend, in the present 
in her eye, and the same smile on her lip as} case her daughter knew that anger and morti- 
before, but she evidently avoided him. fication would be her predominant feeling. 
Clayton approached, complimented her on her} But Honcria had lost her color, her appetite, 
appearance, and said that as he did not think } and her spirits. ‘The effect of the unusually 
the attitude which she had purposed assuming } warm weather,” said the mother. ‘‘Too much 
was graceful, he had given her the letter in order } dancing and hot suppers,” said the father. So 
that a natural expression might be called up to} it was decided that they should leave town im- 
her face, even if it had been an indignant one. mediately, for the quiet of the country. There 
Honoria’s lips grew white, but still they smiled, ; accordingly, they went, and remained till the 
and her eyes sparkled with something more than } really hot weather came on, when of course they 
triumph as she answered gaily, could no longer rest in the cool of their own 
“Well, don’t you think it was well done? home, but like all the rest of the fashionable 
Those careless attitudes are so much more} world, hurried off to Saratoga, there to polka, 
graceful than studied ones. But I am glad you | dress, and worry themselves out of color, appe- 
have explained that letter. I could not under- | tite, and spirits again. 
; 








stand it, and I did not, for a moment, suppose; ‘‘I really think Honoria shall not dissipate so 
you would presume to address me seriously in; much another winter,” said Mr. Carrol to his 
such a manner. You wrote you had reason to} wife, one morning, after they had been at the 
hope your love was returned, which was rather } Springs about a week; for he had seen, through 
too much, as I had never given you cause to} the open door, his daughter throw herself list- 
believe that I was doing more than amusing} lessly on the lounge in her own room; ‘‘she 
myself with you.” seems no better than when we came here.” 

As she thus spoke, with a flushed face, she} But in a few days the father had no cause for 
moved away, muttering to herself, ‘well, I have} complaint. All his daughter's old spirits had 
turned the tables upon him, I think.” revived; she danced and sung, and rode and 

Throughout the whole evening, Honoria min- } flirted with as much zest as formerly. But why? 
gled among the guests in her father’s splendid } Clayton had arrived with a party from the South, 
parlors, with gay words and jests, and a self-} among whom was Miss Harrison, the young girl 
possession which made Clayton again and again } to whom rumor said he was engaged. 
murmur, ‘she’s thoroughly heartless.” The ‘‘season” was drawing to a close, when & 

But none heard, when she retired for the night, ‘fancy ball was proposed, and many who were 
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just ready to take wing, determined to remain 
till it should be over. The important matter of 
dress for the occasion immediately began to be 
the theme of discussion. Honoria’s diplomacy 
induced her to appear as friendly to Miss Har- 
rison as possible, so going into her room one 
morning, she said, 

‘Mary, what do you intend to wear at this 
ball?” 

“Oh,” was the reply, ‘‘do help me to decide, 
Honoria, you have so much taste. I have thought 
of a nun, or a peasant girl, or a dozen other cos- 
tumes, and I really believe I shall end by being 
Lady Washington.” 

‘My dear lamb, not one of those things will 
answer; you are too gay for a nun, too graceful 
for a thick shoed peasant girl, and not half dig- 
nified enough for good Lady Washington,” re- 
plied Honoria, laughing. 

‘‘Well, it seems from your statement that I 
am just suitable for nothing at all,” said Mary, 
rather petulantly. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Honoria, ‘‘I am going as 
‘night,’ and I want you to appear as ‘morning,’ 
if you will, the dresses will be so unique; I am 
sure there will not be another in the room like 
them, besides one will not be obliged then 
to support a character, you know; at least by 
talking.” 

Miss Harrison gave a delighted assent, and 
set about busily preparing her costume, the style 
of which the two girls had decided should be 
kept secret till they made their appearance in 
the ball-room. 

The night anticipated by so many eager hearts 
at length arrived. At an early hour, the ball- 
room was well filled, and Frederic Clayton stood 
by the door, waiting the entrance of the late 
comers. 

Presently he saw Mr. Carrol, with his daughter 
and Mary Harrison on either arm, proceeding 
through the room, bowing to their friends, 
crowds parting before them, aud murmurs of 
admiration and surprise at the wonderful beauty 
of the girls, following them. 

Miss Harrison’s dress was pink illusion, while 
a rose colored veil starred in silver was thrown 
over her head, and fastened just above the fore- 
head by a large cluster of diamonds, whose bril- 
liant light very well represented the rising sun. 
Her whole dress was so airy and graceful, and 
she so joyous, that she formed a striking con- 
trast to her friend. 

Honoria’s style was more sombre. Her dress 
was of black illusion, worked with silver stars, 
and a black illusion veil, thickly covered with 
stars, was fastened on the top of her head by a 
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diamond crescent; whilst a large diamond star 
was placed on the front of her breast. 

Mr. Carrol was soon immersed in the discus- 
sion of the ‘“‘latest advices” with some brother 
merchants, and the girls were speedily joined 
by Frederic Clayton. 

‘*Really,” said he, laughing, as he gave an 
arm to each, ‘“‘I suppose I should have come 
in yellow, as noon; but indeed, ladies, my com- 
plexion wouldn’t stand it.” 

‘Or in grey, as twilight,” answered Honoria, 
‘but that is so grave and quiet, that I suppose 
it would not suit a gentleman of your mercurial 
temperament.” 

“Oh no, that was not the reason,” was the 
reply, ‘“‘but in that character I must have been 
merged entirely into ‘morning’ or ‘night,’ and 
indeed I should not have known which to have 
chosen.” 

“Day, unquestionably,” said Honoria, ‘‘it is 
80 fair and open, you know.” 

‘‘That’s true,” answered Clayton, ‘‘I do not 
like the mystery of night, now veiling itself be- 
hind clouds, and now bewitching one with its 
wonderful, mysterious beauty.” 

‘¢And then dame moon is so changeable, that 
one does not see her often under the same 
aspect,” retorted Honoria, ‘‘but a word in your 
ear, fair sir, the day after belies the promise of 
the morning.” 

Mary Harrison had listened to this conversa- 
tion, but taken no part in it. It was like Hebrew 
to her, but she felt that there was an half-hidden 
bitterness under the playful manner and light 
words of her companions, but just then a young 
knight, all waving plumes and velvet and lace, 
approached the beautiful Aurora, and whirled 
her off in a waltz as if he had the wings of the 
flying Mercury in his heels. 

‘¢ How lovely she is,” said Honoria to Clayton, 
as the two stood watching the retreating figure, 
while the rose-colored dress and veil seemed to 
envelope her in airy clouds, ‘‘really, your pen- 
chant for ‘morning’ is perfectly natural.” 

Frederic Clayton looked steadily into the dark 
eyes raised to his as he replied, ‘I think I rather 
prefer the night after all, one soon gets accus- 
tomed to its coquettish changes, you know.” 

“Do they?” was the half absent reply. ‘But, 
Mr. Clayton, will you not try to find ma, and say 
that I have retired, the heat of the night, and 
these crowded rooms makes me feel very faint.” 

*sT will find your mother after I have seen 
you up stairs, Miss Carrol,” answered Clayton, 
hurriedly; ‘‘how white you look,” and he at- 
tempted to lead her up the staircase. 

“Bring me a glass of water,” he said, to a 
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servant, who was lounging on the steps looking 
in at the revellers, but before they had reached 
the first landing, Honoria fell heavily against 
him. Clayton threw his arm around her waist, 
and carried her to the passage way; and as the 
servant was unusually long doing his errand, as 
servants always are who should hurry, we judge 
that the gentleman found other remedies suc- 
cessful in reviving the lady, for when she took 
the glass with a trembling hand, and attempted 
to rise, she said, 

‘Really, Mr. Clayton, you have a most pecu- 
liar mode of calling a natural expression to 
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one’s face; but I felt very faint just now, and 
suppose I required so unheard of a remedy.” 

‘* Miss Carrol, will you not hear me for a mo- 
ment, and then forgive me, if you can”—but 
gay burst of music from below made the rest of 
the sentence audible only to the fair listener, 
though we judge that she fully heard all that 
was said, as before that time the next summer, 
Honoria Carrol had become Mrs. Clayton, and 
both she and her husband must have been fully 
satisfied with each other’s explanation of “rug 
FIRST LOVE LETTER.” 





THE TWO GRAVES. 





BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 





THERE are two graves, far, far apart, 
And the deep sea rolls between; 
O’er one they piled the marble high, 
O’er one the grass grows green. 


In the one, within a gorgeous fane, 
Lies she whom I called my bride; 
Before whose feet I knelt of old, 
In her father’s halls of pride. 


In the one behind the village church, 
Where wild flow’rs nod in prayer, 

Is resting the shade of the purest dream, 
That brightened my life of care! 


The one was a maiden proud, and high, 
With the waves of her jetty hair, 

All braided up with jewels rich, 
And pearls and diamonds rare. 


The other had curls of sunny light, 
And a smile as faint and mild 
As those which the olden artists paint, 
In their dreams of the young Christ child. 


One awed my heart with the prideful glance, 
From her darkling orbs that fell, 

The eyes of the other were purely blue, 
As the home where the angels dwell. 


One brought me a title proud and high, 
And pearls, and gold, and lands, 

With serfs to bow at my lightest word, 
And go at my first commands— 


The other brought but the earnest love 
That glowed in her star-lit eyes, 

And blest my heart like the downward rays 
From the distant Paradise! 


I wedded the one with stately pomp, 
In a proud cathedral aisle, 
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And bells were ringing in high church towers, 
A sounding chime the while. 


I wedded the other as Quakers wed, 
In the forest still and deep, 

When hushed were the sounds of noisy life, 
And the flowers had gone to sleep. 


Oh, blithe was my night-haired love and fair, 
And proud was her darkling eye, 

But dearer far was my cottage girl 
With her angel purity. 


But the demons wandering over earth, 
For the one spun out a shroud 

And they laid her low, where way lights glow, 
In the old cathedral proud. 


The other, when holy stars shine down, 
Was hearing the angels sing, 

And a truant seraph folded her 
In the clasp of his viewless wing! 


They told me the one was lying dead, 
And a tear came to mine eye— 

But joy-dreams chased the gloom away, 
And a smile went flitting by. 


They told me the other had gone to sleep, 
And I sought the battle’s strife, 

For I hated the light of the rosy day, 
And I cursed the light of life. 


The one lies still in her far-off tomb, 
Where the tall wax tapers gleam— 

And their ray falls down on the marble shrine 
With a fixed and ruddy beam. 


But over the other the night-stars swing, 
When the light of day has fied, 

And the wild winds sigh her gentle name, 
Till I wish that I were dead. 
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BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





(Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 223. 


CHAPTER III. 

Aut that night I lay awake, thinking of the 
morrow, longing for daylight, and so impatient 
of the darkness around me, that I left my bed 
again and again to fling aside the curtains and 
look forth for a glowin the east. I had told my 
adventure, and described the beautiful child to 
Maria, my kind bonne. She heard it all with 
pleasant curiosity, but strove to subdue the wild 
impatience with which I panted for another in- 
terview with this heavenly creature of my own 
sex and age. 

The next day I started for the spring, and 
reached it in a glow of expectation, panting with 
the eager affection that burned like a fire in my 
bosom. Nothing was there. The grey rock with} 
its trampled litchen, the pool sleeping softly be- 
neath it, and the sweet current rippling through ; 
clusters of fragrant mint, alone met my ear and 
gaze. A few dead blossoms lay upon the rock, 
mocking me with a withered memento of the joy 
I had known the day before. I sat down among 
these blossoms and cried with bitter disappoint- 
ment. After waiting hours in the hot sun, I re- 
turned home weary and disheartened. Why had 
she broken her promise? how could I ever trust 
her again if she did come to the spring? Who 
was she, a real being, or a fairy, who, for one 
moment, had taken pity on my loneliness, to leave 
me more desolate than before? 

My hopes of seeing her again began to falter 
greatly after the third day, but still I persisted 
on going to the rock every morning for a week. 
The dead flowers among the litchen went to my 
heart every time I saw them, but I had no cour- 
age to brush them into the water, they were, at 
least, a proof that I had seen her. 

One morning, after brooding over my disap- 
pointment, wondering and watching as a child, 
with a heart in its wish, only can wait and watch, 
I shook away the tears from my eyes and sprang 
up, nerved with a sort of inspiration. I would 





search for the child—wander right and left till 
I would weep no more, but go‘ 





she was found. 





to work, nor yield again to tears while an effort 
could be made to find her for whose presence I 
pined. 

I clambered up the bank, crossed into the 
highway, and wandered on toward the village 
that lay in lovely quietude before me, half veiled 
in a silvery mist. This village was the world to 
me, and an eager wish to see what it was like, 
mingled with a conviction that there I should 
find the child. 

I drew near the village, looking eagerly on 
each side for the object of my wanderings. The 
church which, afar off, seemed in the very heart 
of the place, stood some distance from the large 
cluster of houses, and I reached this first. It 
was one of those low stone buildings so common 
in England, with deep gothic windows, and a 
single tower draped and overrun with ivy. Be- 
hind it was a grave-yard crowded thick with 
yew and cypress trees, under whose shadows the 
curious old grave-stones gleamed dimly, as if 
through the mournful mistiness of a funeral veil. 

Near this church, and like it, built of grey 
stone, to which the ivy clung like a garment, 
stood adwelling. White jessamines and creeping 
roses brightened up the ivy, garlanding the very 
eaves with blossoms, and a porch which was one 
mass of honeysuckles, led from a narrow gravel 
path bordered with flowers, to the front door. 

The contrast of life and death was strong be- 
tween this dwelling and the grave-yard. The 
one bright with foliage and gay with blossoms, 
around which the golden bees kept up a constant 
hum, and birds flitted in and out, too busy for 
singing, but bending their low, pleasant chirps 
with the sleepy bee music; the sunshine falling 
softly on bee, bird, and blossom: the dew here 
and there fringing the ivy leaves with diamonds, 
and one high elm tree sweeping over all. The 
other, that grave-yard, lying within the shadow 
of the church; the yews and cypress crowding 
together among the graves like giant mourners at 
a funeral; and some tall trees looming above all, 
laden down and black with rooks’ nests, around 
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which the sable birds wheeled and circled in § j Rent was pressed to her eyes and dripping with 
gloomy silence, broken only by an abrupt caw : } tears—the blue ribbons—the pretty white frock, 
now and then, which fell upon your ear like a ‘ all were laid away; and, in their place, I saw the 
ery of pain from one of the graves. Thus it was black sleeve of her mourning dress looped from 
that these two buildings, the church and par- ‘ the white shoulders with knots of crape. 
sonage house, struck me at the time. It is $ I could not understand the meaning of all this, 
strange—I have no idea what possessed me—but : but my heart was full of her grief. I thought of 
I turned from the cheerful dwelling and entered ; no one present, but intent on her alone, walked 
the grave-yard. up the aisle, and, flinging my arms around her, 

The long grass was heavy with dew, and my ; began to weep aloud. 
tiny boots were soon wet to the ankles; but I; The child felt my embrace, gave me a wild look 
wandered on among the ancient stones, won- { through her tears, and, seeing who it was, forced 
dering what they were, and why the joy had ‘ away the hand her father clasped, and flung her- 
all left my heart so suddenly. I bent down and ; self upon my bosom. 
attempted to read the inscription on these stones, I was about to speak. 
but most of the letters were choked up with moss, ‘¢Hush, hush!’”’ whispered the child, in a voice 
and of the rest I could make nothing. The great ; that reminded me of the waters stealing through 
mystery of death had never been made known to ; the violet hollow, it was so liquid with tears, 
me, and this was the first time I had ever seen a ? ‘‘see!”’ 
grave. Cora drew me closer to the object buried 
I sat down on a horizontal stone of white ; beneath those folds of velvet, and I saw, lying 
marble cut with deep, block letters, and, folding ; upon a satin pillow fast asleep, as I thought, the 
my hands on my lap, looked around saddened to } sweetest and palest face my young eyes had ever 
the heart, and in this new impression forgetting ; beheld. Waves of soft, golden hair lay upon the 
the child I had come forth to seek. All at once, ; temples, and gleamed through the cold trans- 
a strain of music swept over me from the church, { parency of her cap; the waxen hands lay folded 
slow, sad, and with a depth of solemnity that; over her still heart, pressing down a white rose 
made every string in my heart vibrate. Asif a{into the motionless plaits of fine linen that lay 
choir of angels had summoned me, I arose and } upon her bosom. ‘Has she been long asleep?” 
walked slowly toward the church. The door was ; I whispered. 
open, and through it swept the music in deep, “¢She is dead!” replied the child, with a fresh 
thrilling gushes, that seemed to bathe me in a; burst of tears. 
solemn torrent of sound. Dead—dead! how the word fell upon my 
In the dim light which filled the church I saw ; heart, uttered thus, with tears and shuddering 
a group of persons: some had handkerchiefs to ; visible before me in its marble stillness; my very 
their eyes, and others bent forward as if in prayer. } ignorance gave it force and poignancy. I did not 
Directly in front of, what I afterward learned { know what it meant, but its mysteriousness was 
to be, the altar, stood an object that filled me ; terrible; I had no power to question further, but 
with inexpressible awe. A quantity of black ; clung to the child no longer weeping, but hushed 
velvet fell over it in deep, gloomy folds, and those ; with awe. 
nearest it wept bitterly, and with heavy sobs that It must have had a singular effect, my scarlet 
made my heart swell. dress and rose colored bonnet, glowing like fire 
At last the music was hushed. A man stepped { among the funeral vestments around me. But 
down from the altar in long, sweeping robes, } no one attempted to separate me from the child: 
whose heavy blackness was relieved by a wave { and when the coffin was lifted, and the music 
of white sweeping over one shoulder and across ; once more swelled through the sacred edifice, we 
his bosom. Some one lifted the masses of velvet, } went forth clinging to each other; though one 
and I saw the flash of silver nails with the gleam { of her hands was clasped in that of her father, I 
of white satin as a lid was flung back. felt quite sure he was unconscious of my pre- 
Then all faded from my sight. I saw nothing } sence, for as they closed the coffin I could feel 
but a tall man, also in robes that swept the floor, {the shudder that ran through his frame, even 
holding a child by the hand. though I touched the child only. He walked 
I uttered a low cry and moved forward. It was {from the church like a blind man, capable of 
the child I had seen at the spring, but oh, how ; observing nothing but the black cloud that passed 
changed. Her lovely face was bathed in tears; { on before, sweeping his heart away with it. 
that poor little mouth quivered with the sobs ; We entered the church-yard, and there, beneath 
that she was striving to keep back. One dimpled } one of the tall trees was a newly dug grave: I had 
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seen it before, but it had no significance then; 
now my heart stood still as we gathered around 
it. 
The trembling that had shaken the child’s 
frame ceased. We both stood breathless and 
still as marble while the service was read; but 
when they lowered the coffin into the grave, I 
felt the pang that shot through her in every 
nerve of my own frame. She uttered no sound, 
but my arm was chilled by the coldness that 
crept over her neck and shoulders. I do not 
know how the crowd left us, but we stood alone 
by the grave with its fresh disjointed sods, and 
the pale brown earth gleaming desolately through 
the crevices. 

All efforts at self-restraint gave way now that 
the widower found himself alone, for in our grief 
children are looked upon like flowers, their sym- 
pathy is like a perfume, their innocence soothes 
the anguish they witness. Their little souls are 
brimful of beautiful ‘charity, and their presence 
a foretaste of the heaven to which the Saviour 
likens them. 

He stood in his silent grief, every nerve re- 
laxed, every breath a sigh; his figure drooped, 
the child’s hand fell loosely from his clasp. He 
leaned against the tree that was to overshadow 
the beloved one forever, and gazed down upon 
the grave as if his own soul were buried among 
the sods, and he were waiting patiently for the 
angels to come and help him search for it. 

I felt that Cora was growing colder and colder. 
Her face was white as newly fallen snow; she 
ceased to weep, and allowed me to lead her away 
to the marble slab I had occupied when the 
funeral music led me to her. 

We sat down together, and she leaned against 
my shoulder in profound silence, the eyelids 
closed languidly, and the violet of her eyes 
tinging their whiteness like a shadow. For some 
minutes we sat thus, when a hoarse caw from 
the rooks circling above the tree, at whose foot 
lay the grave, made her start. She gave a single 
glance toward the tree, saw her father and the 
green sods, and, bursting into a fresh agony of 
tears, cried out, 

“She is there—she is there—mother, mother 
—I have no mother.” 

This cry awoke a strange pang in my own 
bosom; for the first time there was entire sister- 
hood in our grief. Mother, mother, that was the 
thing for which I had pined, that was my own 
great want—I had felt it in the meadow when 
the lark fed its young—I had felt it in my con- 
valescence—in the picture gallery—everywhere, 
and now this harrassing want was her’salso. As 
she cried aloud for her mother, so did my soul 











‘ pressed close up to his other knee. 





echo it; and, as if her own lips had uttered the 
sound, I wailed forth, 

‘¢Mother, mother—J have no mother!” 

With that we flung our arms around each 
other, as flowers sometimes twine their stems in 
the dark, and were silent again. 

But this intense excitement could not last with 
children so impulsive and so ardent. After a 
while Cora began to be impatient of her father’s 
immovability, it frightened her. 

«Let us go to him,” she whispered; ‘‘he seems 
falling to sleep as she did. How white and still 
his hands look, falling so loosely against the black 
robe.” 

We crept toward the stricken man, and stood 
beside him in breathless awe. He did not ob- 
serve us; his eyes riveted themselves upon the 
sods; the drooping of his limbs increased: he 
seemed about to seat himself on the earth. 

Cora took his nerveless hand between her’s, 
and raised her great blue eyes, now full of a 
light more touching than tears, to his face. 

‘Papa, papa, come home; you told me that 
she would never wake up again.” 

He turned his heavy eyes upon the child with 
a look of questioning weariness, as if he had not 
comprehended her, and remained gazing in her 
face, while a mournful smile parted his lips. 

**«Come!” said the child, pulling gently at his 
hand—‘‘ come!” 

He yielded to her infant force as if he were 
himself a child to be thus guided, and walked 
with a feeble step toward the house. But its 
cheerfulness mocked him—bees that had been 
gathering stores from the honeysuckle porch— 
birds lodged in the great elm, and a thousand 
summer insects that love the sunshine, all set up 
a clamor of melody that made him shrink as if 
some violence had been offered. He said noth- 
ing, but I could see the color fade like mist from 
his lips. We had brought him too suddenly from 
the shadows of the grave; the soul requires time 
before it can leave the vale of tears to stand un- 
covered in the sunshine. We entered a little 
parlor, very simple in its adornments, but neat 
and cheerful as a room could be. The casements 
were draped with foliage, and this gave a soft 
twilight to the apartment, that soothed us all. 

He sat down in a large, easy-chair, draped 
with white dimity, that gave a strong contrast 
to his black robe. Cora climbed to his knee, and 
put up her pale lips for a kiss; but he did not 
heed the action, and I saw her pretty eyes fill 
with tears—she, poor thing, who had shed so 
many that day. 

I could not bear that look of sorrow, and 
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‘Sir, papa,” for she had called him this: and 
why should not any other child? ‘Papa, Cora 
wants to kiss you, she has been trying and try- 
ing, but you don’t mind in the least.” 

He looked at me with a bewildered stare, 
glancing down from my face to the brilliant 
garments that contrasted like flame against his 
black robe. 

**It is Cora, poor little Cora, you should look 
at, not me,” I said. ‘Look, her eyes are full 
again, and she has cried herself almost to death 
before.” 

He looked at the child. The hard gloom melted 
from his eyes, and drawing her to his bosom he 
dissolved into tears. 

I took his hand and kissed it. I pressed my 
lips down on the child’s feet, and smoothed her 
mourning frock with my hands. Tears were 
flashing like hail-stones down my own cheeks, 
and yet there was joy in my heart. Though a 
child, I knew that the worst part of his grief had 
passed away. Poor little Cora, how she clung 
and wept, and nestled in his bosom. His strange 
coldness had seemed like a second death to the 
child. I felt that both were happier, and looked 
on with a glow of the heart. 

‘¢My child—my poor, poor orphan,” he mur- 
mured, kissing her forehead, while one little pale 
cheek was pressed to his bosom—‘‘my orphan, 
my orphan id 

‘What is an orphan, papa?” questioned the 
child, lifting up her face, and gazing at him 
through her tears. ‘What is an orphan?” 

‘It is a child who has no mother, Cora,” was 
the low and mournful reply. 

My heart listened, and I felt to its innermost 
fold that there was a mysterious sisterhood be- 
tween the child and myself. 

Cora had withdrawn from her father’s bosom, 
and sat upright on his knee listening to him. 
There was a moment’s silence, and then, for the 
first time, he seemed perfectly conscious of my 
presence. 

*‘And who is this?” he inquired, laying his 
hand on my head with mournful kindness. 

‘Tt am an orphan like her,” was my answer. 

‘Poor child!” he murmured, gently smoothing 
my hair again. ‘‘But howcame you here? You 
have been crying too—what has chanced to grieve 
you?” 

“They were crying, all except you,” I an- 
swered. ‘I was looking for her, down at the 
brook spring; something told me to walk on— 
on—on till I came here. I saw Cora and that 
beautiful lady on the satin pillow, with all the 
black velvet lying so heavily over her. Cora was 








very unhappy: so was I; that is all.” 
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‘‘But who are you? What is your name?” he 
asked, looking tenderly in my face. 

‘‘Zana is my name?” 

‘*Zana, what more? You have another name!” 

*¢No—Zana, that is all.” 

‘¢But who is your father?” 

The question puzzled me, I did not know its 
meaning; no one had ever asked after my father 
before. 

‘¢My father!” I said, doubtfully. 

‘Yes, your father; is he living?” 

*T don’t know!” 

‘‘But his name, what was that?” 

**T don’t know!” 

‘Then you are indeed an orphan, poor thing.” 

“‘T have no mother; isn’t that an orphan?” 

“Truly it is, poor infant—but where do you 
live?” 

*¢On the Rock, by the little spring pond; don’t 
you remember, papa?” said Cora, beginning to 
brighten up.” 

“Yes, I remember,” he replied, sinking back 
into the sorrowful gloom, from which my strange 
appearance had aroused him; ‘‘and this was the 
child then who made your pretty violet wreath?” 

‘*Mamma smiled, don’t you remember, when 
she saw me with it on, and said it was so lovely!” 
answered the child, with animation. 

“‘She never looked on you, my poor darling, 
without a smile,” answered the father, so sadly 
that my heart swelled once more. 

He seemed to forget me again, and sat gazing 
wistfully on the floor; Cora too was exhausted 
by excess of weeping, and I saw that her beau- 
tiful eyelids were drooping like the over ripe 
leaves of a white rose. With a feeling that it 
was kind and right, I stole from the room and 
made my way home. It was a long walk, and 
I reached the cottage in a terrible state of ex- 
haustion. My kind-hearted bonne took me in her 
arms without annoying questions, and I sighed 
myself to sleep on her bosom. 

The next morning Turner called, and I told 
him my mournful adventure. He seemed greatly 
interested, and, after listening very attentively, 
sunk into a train of thought, still holding me on 
his knee. At last he addressed Maria, 

‘‘This may prove a good thing for the child,” 
he said. ‘It is strange we never thought of it 
before. The curate’s daughter is just the com- 
panion for Zana, and as they teach her at home 
it is possible—but we will think more of it.” 

Turner placed me on the floor as he spoke, 
and, taking Maria on one side, conversed with 
her for some time. Meantime I was eager to 
reach the parsonage once more—I felt that Cora 
would be expecting me—that I might even be 
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wanted by the broken-hearted man, whose grief 
had filled my whole being with sympathy. 

I ran up stairs, put on my bonnet and little 
black silk mantilla with its rich garniture of lace, 
and pulling Turner by the coat, gave him and 
Maria a hasty good morning. 

“Wait,” said the kind old fellow, seizing my 
hand—“ wait a bit, and I will go with you. All 
that I dread,” he continued, turning to Maria, 
«ig the questions that he will naturally ask.” 

“Oh, but you can evade them,” answered 
Maria. 

“Yes, by telling all that I absolutely know, 
nothing more nor less, and that every servant at 
the Hall can confirm; I must stick to simple facts, 
no conjectures nor convictions without proof; no 
man has a right to ask them.” 

I had gathered a basket of fruit that morning 
before the dew was off, and had buried the glow- 
ing treasure beneath a quantity of jessamine and 
daphna blossoms, for some intuition told me that 
pure white flowers were most fitted for the house 
of mourning. With this precious little basket on 
my arm, I waited impatiently for Turner to start 
if he was indeed going with me. But there was 
hesitation and reluctance in his manner, though 
at last he yielded to my importunity, and we set 
out. 

It was a pleasant walk, and my enjoyment of 
its beauty was perfect. I had an object, some- 
thing to fix my heart upon; the dreamy portion 
of my life was over, I began to know myself as 
a thinking, acting being. 

We entered the parsonage. Mr. Clarke was in 
the parlor, sitting in the easy-chair exactly as I 
had left him the day before, with his silk robe 
on—and his eyes, heavy with grief, were bent 
upon the floor. Emboldened by the affection 
which had sprung up in my heart for this lone 
man, I went up to him as his own child might 
have done, and, kneeling down, kissed the hand 
which fell languidly by his side. 

He did not lift his eyes, but resting his hand 
on my head, whispered softly, 

‘‘Bless thee—bless thee, my poor orphan.” 

He evidently mistook me for his own child. 

“It is not little Cora, only me,” I said—‘‘me 
and Mr. Turner.” 

He looked up, saw Turner, standing near the 
door, shook his head sadly, and dropped into the 
old position. 

I swept the white blossoms to one end of my 
basket and exposed the cherries underneath, red 

and glowing as if the sunshine that had ripened 
them were breaking back to the surface again. 

“T picked them for you my ownself,” I said, 
holding up the basket—“‘for you and Cora.” 








Poor man, his lips were white and parched, it 
is probable he had not tasted food all the pre- 
vious day! With a patient, thoughtful smile he 
took a cluster of the cherries, and my heart rose 
as I saw how much the grateful fruit refreshed 
him. 

“This is a strange little creature,” he said, at 
last addressing Turner. ‘She was with us yes- 
terday, and it seemed as if God had sent one of 
his cherubs. Truly of such is the kingdom of 
heaven!” 

Dear old Turner, how his face began to work. 

‘She is a good girl—a very good girl. We’ve 
done all we could to spoil her like two old fools, 
her bonne and I: but somehow she’s too much 
for us, as for the spoiling it isn’t to be done.” 

I saw Cora through an open door, and laying 
a double handful of the cherries on her father’s 
robe, ran toward her. She looked pale, poor 
thing, and her sweet eyes were dull and heavy. 
She was in a little room that opened to the parlor, 
and, still in her long linen night-gown, and with 
her golden curls breaking from a tiny muslin cap, 
lay upon the cushions of a chintz sofa; for, it 
seems, she had refused to be taken entirely from 
her father, and he had spent his night in the 
easy-chair. 

‘¢He was aching terribly,” she said; ‘‘she had 
been awake some time, but papa was so still that 
it frightened her. She was afraid that he had 
gone to sleep like her mother, and never would 
wake up again.” 

The quick sympathies of girlhood soon ren- 
dered us both more cheerful. She began to smile 
when her father’s voice reached us, and refreshed 
her sweet lips with my cherries, in childish for- 
getfulness of the sorrow that had rendered them 
80 pale. 

‘“*T’m so glad you have come,” she said, leaving 
the sofa, and gathering up her night-gown till 
both rosy little feet were exposed upon the mat- 
ting, she ran to a side door and looked out, call- 
ing, ‘‘Sarah Blake—Sarah Blake!” 

A servant girl, plump and hearty, with little, 
grey eyes, and cheeks red as the cherries in my 
basket, answered the summons. She looked upon 
me with apparent curiosity and evident kindness, 
and taking Cora in her arms, said, ‘‘so this is 
the strange little lady.” 

“Isn’t she nice?” whispered Cora. 
she like a star?” 

“*Yes, she is a nice playmate, I’m glad you’ve 
found her, Miss Cora, only one would like to 
know just who she is.” 

I sat down on the matting, as the door closed 
after them, and taking up the white flowers be- 
gan to weave them into a crown. It was an 
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irresistible habit, that of sorting and combining 
any flowers that came within my reach. I often 
did this unconsciously and with a sort of affec- 
tionate carefulness; for the rude handling of a 
blossom gave me pain. It seemed to me im- 
possible that they did not suffer as a child might, 
80, with a light touch, I wove my garland thick 
and heavy with leaves and blossoms. I never 
felt lonely when flowers were my companions, 
they seemed to me like a beautiful alphabet, 
which God had given me, that I might fashion 
out with them the mystic language of my own 
heart. 

The voices of Turner and the curate reached 
me from the next room; they were conversing in 
a low tone, but I could hear that the stricken 
man was shaking off the apathy of his grief. 
There was interest and depth in his tone; as they 
talked, the door, which had been but half on the 
latch, swung open alittle, and I heard him say, 

‘It is a strange and touching history. Have 
you made any effort to learn how she came to 
this forlorn condition?” 

‘sEvery effort that a human being could 
make.” 

“And you have literally no information be- 
yond the morning when you took her from the 
door-step ?” 

‘¢None whatever.” 

‘¢Cannot she herself remember enough to give 
some clue?” 

‘‘Tilness must have driven everything from 
her memory. The mere effort to recollect seems 
to shake her very existence. I will never attempt 
it again.” . 

“«She must be of good birth,” said the curate, 
thoughtfully, ‘never did human face give more 
beautiful evidence of gentle blood.” 

*‘T never doubted that,” answered Turner, 
quickly. 

‘¢ Strange, very strange,” murmured the cu- 
rate. 

‘Ts there any hope that you will aid us, sir?” 
said Turner, who used few words at any time, 
and evidently found the prolonged deliberations 
of the curate annoying. 

*“‘How can you ask?” replied the curate, 
gently. ‘I thought that was settled long ago; 
were she the poorest vagrant that ever asked 
alms, I would lo my best to aid her. As it is, 
can I ever forget yesterday? Mr. Turner, we 
sometimes do find angels in our path—this one 
we shall not entertain unawares. I know that 
she will prove a blessing to this desolated house.” 

I dropped the flowers in my lap, and began to 
listen breathlessly. His beautiful faith in my 
future—his solemn trust in the good that was in 
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me fell like an inspiration upon my soul. From 
that hour my devotion to that good man and hig 
daughter was a religious obligation—yeg, a re. 
ligious obligation before I knew what religion 
meant. 

‘Ah! if she had only been near to help us,” 
said the curate, and his eyes filled with those 
quiet, dewy tears with which God first waters 9 
grief-stricken heart before he lets in the sun- 
shine to which it has become unused. Tears and 
sunshine that sometimes make the soul blossom 
again with more than the brightness of child- 
hood. 

A strange thought came over me. I laid down 
the wreath and glided softly to the curate’s 
chair. 

“‘They told us yesterday that she had gone to 
God,” I whispered, looking in his face with a sort 
of holy courage. ‘Is God so far off that she 
cannot help us?” 

The curate gazed at me with a strange look at 
first, then a beautiful smile parted his lips, and 
laying both hands on my head, he gazed in my 
face still smiling, while his eyes slowly filled. 

That moment little Cora came in. Her father 
reached forth his hand and drew her arm around 
my neck. 

‘Little children, love one another,” he said, 
and falling back in his chair, with the smile still 
upon his lips, he closed his eyes, but great tears 
forced themselves from under the lids and rolled 
slowly downward. 

I drew back with the child, and with our arms 
interlinked we glided into the next room. I took 
up my crown of white blossoms, and, as if she 
read the thought in my bosom, Cora whispered, 
‘*mamma, is it for her?” We stole through the 
parlor again, and went out. The curate sat with 
his eyes closed, and Turner had an elbow on each 
knee, with both hands supporting his forehead. 

Without speaking a word, Cora and I turned 
an angle of the church and entered the grave- 
yard. It looked more cheerful than it had ap- 
peared the day before. Long glances of sunshine 
shot across it, and some stray birds had lost 
themselves in the cypress trees, and seemed 
trying to sing their way out. 

We laid our garland down upon the bleak, new 
grave of Cora’s mother, just over the spot where 
we knew her cold heart was sleeping—its faint 
perfume spread like an angel’s breath all over 
the grave, and we went softly away, feeling that 
she knew what we had done. 

From that day my life was divided between 
the parsonage and the only home I had ever 
known. Turner had proved a more efficient 
consoler of the curate than a thousand sermons 
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could have been. In the hour of his deepest ; would be little, for life is not always the greatest 
grief, he had opened a new channel for his } sacrifice one human soul can make to another— 
affections as new means of usefulness. The } but I would have yielded up any one of the great 
overpowering anguish, that had almost swept: hopes of my existence, could the sacrifice have 
him from the earth in twenty-four hours, never } secured her happiness, and even in my childish 
returned again. He would often say, looking} heart these hopes were planted with roots of 
upon us children with a peaceful smile, } fire; but in less than three years I had outgrown 

“She is with God, and He is everywhere.” Cora’s companionship. My love, though un- 

None but a good man could have been so} bounded, had a sense of protection in it. It 
easily won from such grief by the simple power } was the caressing affection of a mother for her 
of aiding others, for his wife had been the most } child, or an elder sister for her orphan charge. 
devoted and loving creature that the sun ever } Strange as it may seem, the companionship 
shone upon, and her death was sudden as the } so essential to my character was found more 
flash of lightning that darts from a summer } thoroughly in the father than the child. He 
cloud. A disease of the heart, insidious and un- } never wearied of teaching, and I never remember 
suspected till the moment of her death, had left } to have become tired of learning. My apprecia- 
her lifeless, in the morning, upon the pillow to } tion of all his arguments—and they were vast— 
which she had retired at night with trusting } } was perfect. My love for him was more than 
prayers and innocent smiles. j Ome that of a daughter for her parent. 

Thus I became the pupil of Mr. Clarke—the } } From the time I first entered his house, I had 
sister, nay, more than the sister of his child; @ conviction that, in some way, the love that I 
and now, heart and mind, my whole nature be- bore for these two persons would be brought 
gan to expand. My profound ignorance of } into powerful action—that I should be called 
English life was slowly enlightened. The history } upon to support them in some great trouble, and 
of my native land was no longer a sealed book. that my own destiny was in some mystical way 
I began to comprehend the distinctions that , bound up in them. Thus time passed happily 
existed in society. The principles of govern- } enough, till I reached my eleventh year. Lord 
ment, the glorious advantages which follow each } Clare was still abroad in the far east, it was 
step that nations take toward freedom. I con-} said, and I had begun to thipk of him as one 
fess it took me a long time to comprehend why } dwells upon the characters in a history. The 











one man should, without effort of his own, pos- ; 
sess lands that stretched from horizon to hori- 
zon—like Lord Clare—while others, who toiled 
from sun to sun, could scarce secure the neces- 
saries of existence,,nor have I yet solved the 
question satisfactorily to my sense of right. 

No life can be really monotonous in which 
taste is gratified and knowledge acquired, cer- 
tainly not where the heart is allowed to put forth 
its natural affections and weave them around 
worthy objects. 

Cora and I took our lessons together, but she 
had little of that eager thirst for knowledge 
which possessed me; gentle, caressing and indo- 
lent, to escape her lessons was a relief, while I 
devoured mine, and found time for the gratifica- 
tion of a thousand fancies that she was ready to 
praise, but unwilling to share. 

It is said that women of opposite natures are 
most likely to find sympathy with each other. 
I do not believe this, either in men or women. 
In order to perfect companionship, tastes, habits, 
intellectual aspirations, nay, even physical health 
must assimilate. 

I believe no human being ever loved another 
more thoroughly than I loved Cora Clarke. To 
say that I would have given my life to save her’s 





name had become familiar now, and I ceased to 


{ feel any extraordinary interest in it such as had 


first impressed me. 

Certainly I knew something of his history. 
Mr. Clarke had told me of the sudden and singu- 
lar death which had overtaken Lady Clare on 
the night of her marriage, and of the great 
probability that the earl would never marry 
again, in which case his nephew, the Eatonian, 
would come in possession of the title and several 
large estates entailed with it. 

One thing, I remember, interested me a good 
deal, for I was at the time informing myself 
regarding the hereditary privileges of the Brit- 
ish nobility, and it was fixed upon my memory 
that this particular title, and its estates, de- 
scended alike to male or female heirs, as they 
happened to fall in succession, while a large 
property, acquired by Lord Clare’s marriage, 
might be disposed of by deed or will. 

I still possessed Jupiter, my beautifal black 
pony, and frequently rode him to the parsonage, 
taking a canter over the park before returning 
home. The Hall was still unoccupied, except by 
a servant or two, and my freedom in this respect 
was unchecked, because Turner supposed it to 
be without danger of any kind. 
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One day—I think this was a month after Is ‘Perhaps I have a reason, perhaps not, only 
entered upon my eleventh year—I took a fine, } tell me, if it is no secret.” 
free gallop toward a portion of the park which} ‘My name is Zana,” I answered, reddening, 
has been mentioned as commanding a view of} for somehow the subject had become painful to 
the Green Hurst. me. 
I checked my pony on a ridge of upland, and; ‘In England, people have two names,” he 
was looking toward this house which, from the replied. 
first, had contained a mysterious interest to me, ‘But I have only one.” 
when a man came suddenly from behind a clump ‘¢ And that is Zana—nothing more, ha?” 
of trees at my right, and walking up to Jupiter, “‘T have told you.” 
threw his arm over the animal’s neck. ‘¢That should be enough,” he muttered, “but 
I was not terrified, but this abrupt movement} it is well to be certain. Where do you live?” 
filled me with surprise, and, without speaking a} he added. 
word, I bent my gaze searchingly on his face and “Down yonder,” I replied, pointing with my 
figure. whip in the direction of my home. 





He wasa man of middle age, spare and muscu-} ‘‘In a stone house, cut up with galleries, 
lar, of swarthy complexion, and with eyes so? notched with balconies, buried in trees and 
black and burning in their glance, that mine? smothered in flowers,” he demanded. 
sunk under them as if they had come in sudden ‘“‘That is my home,” I replied, astonished at 
contact with fire. the accuracy of his description. 

‘‘What is your name?” he said, still keeping; ‘And how long have you lived there?” 





those fierce eyes on my face. *T do not know why you ask, but it is no 
‘“‘Take your arm off Jupiter’s neck,” I an-} secret, I have lived there five years.” 
swered, ‘‘he is not used to strangers.” “That is, since about the time that Lady 


He laughed, revealing a row of firm, white } Clare died,’ he observed, as if making a calcu- 
teeth that gave a ferocious expression to his} lation. 


whole countenance. “‘T believe it is,” was my answer. 
*‘T am almost answered,” he said, with a low He hesitated a moment, and then said, in a 
chuckle, ‘‘the blood spoke out there!” courteous voice, 


His language was broken, and his appearance ‘‘Who is your father?” 
strange, I was sure that he came from foreign I had learned to blush at my incapacity to 
parts, and looked at him with curiosity unmixed } answer this question, and when it was thus 


with fear. abruptly put, the temper burned in my cheek. 
‘‘Take your arm away,” I repeated, angrily, } Rising up, haughtily, in my saddle, I gave the 
*¢ you shall not hurt my horse!” bridle an abrupt pull, and poor Jupiter a lash 


He removed his arm, with another laugh, and} that set him off like an arrow. He almost 
then said, in a low, wheedling tone, that gave} knocked the man down; I looked back to learn 
me @ sensation nearer affright than I had yet} if he was harmed. He called after me in a lan- 








known. guage that I had never heard spoken before, at 
‘‘Well, my little queen, I have taken my arm} least that I could remember, but I understood it. 

away; now tell me your name.” The man was showering curses upon me or my 
‘¢Why do you wish to know it?” I demanded. ; horse. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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In an ancient forest’s shade, Pause, for by a holier grave, 
Lies a grassy grave. Foot has never trod. 

There, in simple grandeur laid, Grander than a minster’s nave 
Sleeps a patriot brave. Is this simple sod. 

Centuries have come and gone Tyrants called him outlaw, but 
Since the hero died, ’Mid the great and good, 

But the name of Robin Hood High in Freedom’s Pantheon, 





Still is England’s pride. Stands bold Robin Hood. 
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AN UMBRELLA STORY. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Rary, rain, rain! Would it never stop? For 
days, for weeks, for months almost, there had 
been a continual pouring; a small patch of blue 
sky, and a slight gleam of sunshine, like a delu- 
sive ignus fatuus, would bring people out, as it 
seems, for the express purpose of being drenched 
through. Even Peter Rugg, with his everlasting 
horse and gig, must now be discouraged from 
his round; and it only needed Mount Ararat and 
the ark to make a second edition of the deluge 
complete. 

It was amusing, to those who were safely 
housed, to sit at their windows and watch those 
who were fated to struggle with the dripping 
element; but never, perhaps, was the memorable 
speech of the frogs more completely shadowed 
forth in human type, than in the countenances 
of those unfortunates whose patience was trebly 
assailed by perverse umbrellas, an unrequested 
shower-bath, and smiles on faces that were only 
protected from the same evils by a pane of glass 
—surely, their ill-temper should have been for- 
given them! 

The swarm of locusts in ancient Egypt was 
nothing to the swarm of umbrellas that darkened 
the streets; and, like most other things unac- 
customed to license, they took advantage of the 
circumstance. They became entangled together 
—they made desperate attacks upon the eyes of 
pedestrians—they wrenched themselves from the 
hands of their owners—they did everything, but 
keep off the rain. The moment that the drops 
began to fall a sudden eruption of umbrellas 
ensued, as though they had come down with the 
rain, or been thrown up from the bowels of the 
earth; and every man, woman, and child, was 
travelling under a black shed whose advent was 
certainly a triumph over mushrooms. 

Moses Geldthorp was an old bachelor; one of 
those unfortunate beings who are the victims of 
designing landladies—the prey of thievish ser- 
vants—and shuttle-cocks to the world in general. 
Why don’t somebody institute a revolt in their 
favor? Why can they not be allowed to pursue 
the tenor of their own way, whether even or not? 
Even if their inclinations should lead them to 
adopt Mrs. Chick’s suggestion, and walk on the 
ceiling like the flies—provided, of course, that 

the persons of those below were insured from 
Vou. XXIII.—16 
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accident. Such were the reflections in which 
Moses indulged, quite in a good-natured way; 
and he had fallen into the habit of asking him- 
self questions without expecting any answers. 

Still, he was by no means ungrateful for bless- 
ings; one of these was a landlady with whom he 
had boarded for years, and here Moses found 
himself so tenderly cared-far, and all his posses- 
sions in such excellent order, that, not being 
initiated into the mysteries of machinery by 
which it was accomplished, he adopted the cur- 
rent impression among the sex that ‘‘man wants 
but little here below.” All he can get may be 
little, but he wants it, nevertheless. 

Moses was the possessor of an independent 
property; and having distinguished his youth 
by receiving this bequest from a relative, he was 
now content to repose upon his laurels, and under 
the shade of Mrs Elmfield’s vine and fig-tree. In 
early youth, Moses had been distinguished for a 
good-natured drollery of manner, which rendered 
his society welcome in every circle that he fre- 
quented; and age and prosperity had not soured 
his temper. He was one of those easy, smiling 
gentlemen, who are always patting little children 
on the head, giving sixpences to ragged boys, 
assisting ladies in all sorts of dilemmas, and 
being taken in with the greatest good-nature. 
Moses could tell an excellent story—a more 
amusing and improbable one than any of Mrs. 
Elmfield’s inmates; and while the elements were 
doing their best without, he was reigning within, 
the undisputed monarch of an eager circle of 
listeners. 

The youngest boarder at Mrs. Elmfield’s was 
Frank Ranger; and, although the two were sworn 
friends, never, perhaps, was there a greater con- 
trast than between him and Moses Geldthorp. 
Moses had been erected upon a most liberal scale 
—he always took up more room in an omnibus, 
and wore the largest coats in the house; while 
Frank Ranger, though tall, had a slight, elegant 
figure, and an expression that was half melan- 
choly, and half proud. He was young, talented, 
and poor; he found himself in the unenviable 
position of a lawyer without clients; and to 
punish himself for this misfortune, he seemed 
resolved to find as little enjoyment in the world 
as possible. 
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Moses Geldthorp had tried in vain to own an 
umbrella. He was the very man to have it stolen 
from him, to lend it to a lady, and never receive 
it again, and to dispose of it in every possible 
way. Could the ghosts of all the umbrellas that 
have been borrowed or stolen from the good- 
natured bachelor but rise up together, what an 
assemblage they would make! What a con- 
federacy of whalebone, silk and cotton! And 
oh! what tales could they unfold of toil, and 
wrong, and cruelty! 

Moses had nearly spent a small fortune in 
umbrellas, between original purchases and re- 
wards for their recovery, when he smilingly made 
the discovery that Fate had resolved upon his 
performing his pilgrimage through the world 
umbrelia-less, at least umbrellas would not stay 
with him, but took to themselves wings and flew 
away. He received the conviction easily, as he 
did every cther contre-temps, and resolved to do 
no more battle in behalf of umbrellas. 

The most sensible thing, in a storm, next to 
carrying an umbrella oneself, is to select a friend 
who patronizes that useful article; and this Moses 
took care to do. Frank Ranger was the very 
person to manage an umbrella; his strength of 
character was equal to all its windings and turn- 
ings. With him it was a thing to have and to 
hold forevermore; and being rather given to 
tragedy, an attack upon his umbrella would, 
doubtless, have produced an outburst equal to 
that of Fitz James: 


Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!” 


He always had an umbrella; his name, written 
in legible characters upon the handle, seemed to 
defy all who would endeavor to deprive him of 
his property; and Moses wondered in vain how 
he contrived to retain it. In stormy weather 
they sallied forth together; Frank carrying the 
umbrella, and his friend humbly content under 
its borrowed shelter. 

It was on a never-to-be-forgotten day, in that 
dreary catalogue of rain, when the sun had con- 
descended to shine for two hours together, that 
the two friends went forth for an aimless stroll. 
Frank and his umbrella never parted company 
now-a-days; and although it didn’t rain, it was 
best to be prepared for an emergency, so it was 
taken as usual; while Moses carried a heavy 
cane, which, he was convinced, gave him a very 
important look. They walked on; Frank moody 
and absorbed in his own thoughts—his com- 
panion effervescing with good-humor, and liberal 
of remarks upon all who passed. 

Suddenly the air was darkened by a shower 
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of umbrellas—the stones were sprinkled with 
quickly falling drops—handkerchiefs were tied 
over new bonnets—and those who had no um- 
brellas took to their heels. Frank walked on 
with his umbrella closed—apparently unmindfyl 
of the rain; and Moses cared too little for causes 
and effects in general to be disturbed by it. 
His attention was soon attracted by two pretty. 
looking girls, in fresh, spring dresses, who were 
walking just in front, and seemed to be in great 
distress for their white bonnets. Never before 
had he so much regretted the slippery character 
of the umbrellas that had deserted him; and he 
was just upon the point of requesting Frank’s, 
when that individual, as if suddenly awakened 
from a dream, gleamed toward the woe-begone 
damsels—dashed past him—and offered his arm 
and umbrella at the same time. 

Moses’ eyes were bent upon the pretty face of 
the inside one; there would be no harm done, 
and the temptation was too strong to be resisted; 
so, almost at the same moment, he sprang for- 
ward, and elevating his cane with an important 
air, said: ‘‘Allow me, Miss,” as though it were 
an umbrella. The young lady took his arm in 
the style of a drowning man catching at a straw; 
and falling behind the other two, they travelled 
on at a rapid pace. 

Moses preserved a grave countenance, which 
he found somewhat of a task under the circum- 
stances; but his companion was constantly nest- 
ling closer, as though doubtful of receiving her 
share of the umbrella. She dodged the drops 
continually, and feared that Moses considered 
his hat of more consequence than her’s. Moses, 
with great politeness, would make a meaningless 
show of inclining the imaginary umbrella over 
her head; and, for a few moments, she would 
appear satisfied. But then her restlessness again 
continued; and she seemed to avoid looking in 
the face of her companion. Not so Moses; he 
had improved his opportunity well, and found 
himself linked with about five feet two of grace- 
ful young ladyhood, blue eyes, and a face fair, 
and somewhat pensive. 

Frank’s charge had beaming, mischievous black 
eyes, and a round, roguish face, that seemed con- 
stantly on the look-out for a subject of merri- 
ment. She and Frank were talking in a low tone 
with all the ease of old acquaintances; and Moses 
resolved to punish him for not having mentioned 
this acquaintance to him. 

Suddenly, the front couple looked around: the 
young lady glanced at her cousin, Moses, and the 
cane, and then burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. Frank followed her example; and the 
blue-eyed damsel, supposing her acceptance of 
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a stranger’s arm the cause of their merriment, 
blushed in painful confusion. But her mis- 
chievous cousin was looking up at the cane—so 
was Frank—and, following the direction of their 
eyes, she too looked. She then glanced at Moses. 

“Why, sir!” she exclaimed, in the greatest 
innocence, ‘‘ your umbrella has no top to it!” 

Her companion’s gravity was completely upset. 

“No, madam,” said he, with a polite bow, ‘I 
am sorry to say that it never had any!” 

The merriment of the others was almost un- 
controllable; and although the white bonnet and 
lilac silk dress were now complete wrecks, a smile 
was soon dimpling the cheek of the pensive- 
looking damsel. Frank now performed a wonder 
of magnanimity; for, resigning his place beside 
his ladye-love, he went back to Moses, and the 
two cousins proceeded together with the um- 
brella. A thousand apologies were made for his 
remissness—a thousand pardons begged by the 
penitent Moses—and he was informed that the 
blue-eyed young lady was Miss Bulder, and the 
other one, Miss Markton. 

With much talking and laughing, they ap- 
proached a handsome house, with white marble 
steps; and as the gentlemen declined an invita- 
tion to enter, the young ladies expressed their 
thanks, and bade them adieu. Moses could not 
help thinking, as he turned homeward, of the 
merry gleam in Annie Bulder’s eye—it was some- 
what ominous; he remembered that seemingly 
quiet people were often the deepest in mischief, 
after all. 

“That was a beautiful performance of yours,” 
said Frank, after an interval of silence, ‘‘I should 
think that Miss Bulder would never speak to you 
again.” 

“You really believe, then, that she is angry?” 
asked Moses, in some alarm. 

‘“‘Angry?” replied his companion, ‘‘oh, no! 
cartainly not—young ladies are particularly fond 
of having their new dresses spoiled. But what 
possessed you to do it? I concluded that you 
had borrowed an umbrella of some one.” 

“You mean,” returned Moses, ‘that the small 
circumstance of our existence had entirely passed 
from your memory. As to the how I came to do 
it, why, I was so bewildered by a pair of blue 
eyes that I was unconscious of everything save 
an intense desire to walk beside the owner of 
those eyes, and have her arm in mine. She 
looked toward me beseechingly, and ‘upon this 
hint I spoke.’ ” 

“Well,” observed Frank, ‘‘I do not envy you 
your position.” 

With this consoling remark he entered Mrs. 
Elmfield’s door, and the friends separated. Poor 





Moses! his dreams, that night, were haunted by 
the sweet face of Annie Bulder, turned into a 
fury, and holding up before him a discolored 
dress and dilapidated bonnet. What to do he 
didn’t know; but, before long, he formed a plan 
of reparation, which, on account of its very wis- 
dom, he resolved not impart to Frank until he 
could carry it out in perfection. 

Moses became suddenly addicted to mysterious 
excursions; and, Frank, although somewhat puz- 
zled, was too much engrossed by his own affairs 
to waste time in idle curiosity. But Moses was 
full of reproaches for his unfriendly secresy; and 
at last drew from Frank the confession that he 
had been for some time engaged to Miss Markton 
—that she was as poor as himself—and that her 
cousin, Miss Bulder, was the aim of fortune-hun- 
ters of every grade. 

“You don’t mean to say, then, that I have 
fancied an heiress!” exclaimed Moses, in evident 
disappointment. 

“IT think it quite likely,” replied Frank, with 
a smile, “but, don’t be alarmed—perhaps she 
will not fancy you.” 

“That is just what I feared,” said Moses, 
mournfully, ‘‘I thought it barely possible that 
a young, pretty girl, as poor even as 4 church- 
mouse, would not laugh at an offer from me—but 
an heiress, too! How unfortunate!” 

‘‘Miss Bulder should hear you,” said Frank, 
“‘T do not wish to marry an heiress,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘neither do I mean to covet; but if Miss 
Bulder’s uncle had been my uncle, and made me 
his heir, I should feel better satisfied.” 

Moses smiled at the distinction; and now, that 
he was aware of Frank’s fresh difficulties, his 
generous heart set about some mode of improve- 
ment, but it seemed difficult to decide upon any 
thing that might not wound the young gentle- 
man’s pride. A large sum of money in a blank 
envelope suggested itself, but Frank would cer- 
tainly guess him; and he remained in a perfect 
fever of restlessness. Frank was somewhat sur- 
prised that his invitation to call upon the young 
ladies should be declined; but Moses looked 
mysterious, and said something about not being 
ready, and he was obliged to go alone. 

He was still more surprised when his friend, 
with great secresy, conducted him into his apart- 
ment, and opening a bureau-drawer, displayed to 
his astonished eyes a very gaudy silk dress, and 
a massive bracelet. 

‘What does this mean?” inquired Frank. 

‘‘For Miss Bulder,” said Moses, pointing to 
the slip of paper on the dress, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world. ‘I couldn’t 
manage to find a bonnet,” he continued, ‘the 
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milliners all looked so quizzical when I entered 
their shops—but this bracelet is worth more than 
twenty bonnets. Don’t you think she will like 
them?” . 

Moses regarded his purchases with an admiring 
eye; but Frank, who was rather more experienced 
in worldly matters, indulged, much to his com- 
panion’s astonishment, in a hearty fit of laughter. 
It was so iike Moses; the dress was exactly such 
a one as he might be expected to select, or any 
other unfortunate masculine left to the tender 
mercies of dry-good clerks. 

‘Don’t you know,” said Frank, when he had 
recovered his gravity, ‘‘that you are only making 
matters worse by this magnificent expenditure? 
Were you to send these things, you would never 
find Miss Bulder at home—call as often as you 
wight.” 

Moses’ face, which had hitherto worn an ex- 
pression of rapturous satisfaction, began to look 
cloudy. 

‘*What shall I do with them?” said he, in a 
doleful tone. 

‘*As to the dress,” replied Frank, with rather 
a contemptuous glance at the resplendent fabric, 
‘‘T advise you to present that to Susan, as a 
reward for keeping your room in such excellent 
order; the bracelet you had better lay aside, and 
see what turns up.” 

Poor Moses! It was without a fraction of the 
Micawber faith in ‘‘turning up” that he mourn- 
fully replaced the bracelet amid its folds of cotton, 
and locked it in his private drawer. Susan’s eyes 
were delighted with the silk dress, radiant with 
all the colors of the rainbow, and she thought Mr. 
Geldthorp the very nicest gentleman that she had 
ever seen. Moses little imagined, during his in- 
dustrious perambulations around the city, that 
he was exercising his taste and feet to gratify the 
chambermaid; but his accommodating temper, 
having failed of the height to which he aspired, 
became contented with the little. 

Frank introduced his friend, trembling and 
agitated, into the presence of the pretty cousins; 
and, embarrassed by the recollections of their 
former meeting, Moses appeared very much like 
an overgrown Toots. Some wise person has 
observed that your really good man is the most 
diffident being in creation; and it was partly 
owing to his real superiority of heart that Moses 
Geldthorp found it so difficult to assert his own 
merits. Annie Bulder kindly endeavored to re- 
lieve his confusion; and Moses soon made the 
discovery that she was no ordinary girl, and 
wondered what Frank saw to admire so much in 
‘¢that giggling Miss Markton.” 

From that day the two were constantly at the 





house. The other boarders laughed; they called 
them the Siamese twins, and wondered if they 
always hunted in couples; but Moses was too 
happy to care—and as to Frank, piercing the 
hide of a rhinoceros was as easy a task as to 
annoy him with ridicule. 

*sT can’t imagine,” observed Moses, one even- 
ing, when the two were locked up together in 
Frank’s room, “what perverse fate sent me out 
with you that showery day—nor can I imagine,” 
he added, more apropos than usual, ‘* what ever 
became of all my umbrellas!” 

Frank knocked the ashes out of his cigar, (he 
smoked, but Moses didn’t) and inquired if hig 
friend had grown tired of Miss Bulder. 

“‘Dombey and Son” had not then made its 
appearance, or Moses would certainly have re- 
plied in the enthusiastic language of Toots, when 
he expressed a wish to be transformed into Miss 
Dombey’s dog. As it was, he merely shook his 
head, and observed thoughtfully, 

“If Miss Bulder could only meet with some 
mishap—lose her fortune, you know—or have 
the small-pox—provided that she got over it.” 

“‘T should feel better satisfied with her as she 
is,” said Frank. 

‘There might then be some chance of her being 
satisfied with me,” returned Moses, humbly. 

‘Moses, my dear friend,” said the young law- 
yer, impressively, as he ensconced himself in his 
overcoat, ‘‘when I was at the winsome age of 
five years—a young nondescript in frocks that 
were all pockets and any quantity of gilt buttons 
—I went to dinner, one day, with ‘a well-behaved 
little boy’ of my own age. I conducted myself 
as usual: asked for what I wanted, and if refused, 
clamored until I got it; J was stuffed with every 
thing on the table, and petted by the company— 
while the well-behaved child, who had not once 
spoken, was, somewhere near the conclusion of 
the meal, rewarded with a chicken-wing. Young 
as I was, I became impressed with the conviction 
that modesty didn’t pay. You can draw what 
inference you please.” 

So saying, he coolly walked out, and left Moses 
meditating desperate things over the expiring 
embers. Handy Andy was lying on the table; 
and Moses pondered deeply over the reprimand 
of the disappointed mother, when Andy, having 
escaped from the infuriated claws of Matty and 
her lover, relates his humble manner of ingra- 
tiating himself with his newly and unexpectedly 
made lady: ‘‘You Omaelharon, you! Jake a 
woman believe that you’re no better nor her, an’ 
she'll like you!” 

But Moses shook his head despairingly. The 
nursery rhyme that had so puzzled his childhood, 
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in which @ cow jumped over the moon, was; ‘I am so glad!” said he, softly, waiting for 
nothing to the wild impracticability of such an; her to proceed. The smile was gone; but there 
idea. How could people write so! He believed, came into her eyes a look that caused his heart 
though, that Frank had impressed Miss Markton * to thrill with an almost incredulous sensation of 





with a conviction of fis superiority; but then— ; 
she was not Annie Bulder! 

When Frank returned, he found his friend fast 
asleep, with ‘‘ Handy Andy” open upon his knee; 
and as he glanced at the page, he was at no loss } 
to imagine the thoughts that had puzzled that} 
honest heart. His smile was not entirely one of ? 
pity—respect for the simple goodness of Moses’ 
character was mingled with it. 

Everybody has made a wry face over some 
nauseous compound—has tightly closed his eyes, 
and taken a first swallow of unnatural dimen- 
sions to lower, if possible, the glass that neither 
exhilarates nor intoxicates; so felt Moses when 
he stood before Annie Bulder during the long- 
wished-for moment after the fatal plunge. Yes, 
he had done it at last; and now looked at her 
despairingly as she sat playing with the tassel of 
her apron. 

“Mr. Geldthorp,” said she, with a smile, as she 
raised her clear eyes to his face, ‘‘you will pro- 
bably be surprised at what I am going to say.” 

“More grieved than surprised,” thought Moses, 
who anticipated a gentle refusal. 

“Ever since I arrived at the dignity of long 
dresses,” continued the pretty heiress, ‘‘I have 
been pestered by various ‘airy nothings,’ who 
called themselves men. These suitors would, 
doubtless, have reversed the speech of the disin- 
terested boatman who rowed Lord Ullin’s daugh- 
ter ‘across the stormy water’—but, fortunately, 
not one of them approached even the ante-cham- 
ber leading to my heart. My cousin has often 
observed ‘how pleasant it was to be an heiress!’ 
but I am afraid that I owe to ‘hat circumstance 
the fact of my being a somewhat incredulous * 
young lady, to whom the chivalry of olden times 
sounds like a fanciful dream. But, perhaps, in- 
stead of this long preface, it will be more satis- 
factory to you to hear that I am no longer an 
heiress.” 

She was smiling, but her eyes were bent 
searchingly upon Moses, whose countenance 
showed, like a clear lake, the heart that was 
“free from envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness.” 








happiness. 

‘*My cousin,” said she, ‘‘has, as you probably 
know, been for some time engaged to Frank 
Ranger; they were both too poor to marry, and 
upon her I have settled the half of my fortune, 
whose real amount would probably discourage 
my host of suitors. Do I not appear to you, as 
I should to the rest of them, a jackdaw stripped 
of borrowed plumes?” 

Moses reverently kissed the hand that had 
been worrying the tassel; and, not to be outdone 
in generosity, innocently announced his inten- 
tion of settling Ais fortune on Frank. 

Annie laughed outright. 

‘“‘And pray,” said she, ‘“‘what are we to live 
on?” 

‘“*We2” Was it really so? Moses was so 
absorbed in a vision of Annie, with a sweet, 
calculating face, as now, summing up accounts— 
or, in a neat-fitting morning-dress, with a bunch 
of keys at her side that meant no more than 
sleigh-bells, that he forgot to answer. But Annie 
brought the question before him, decided, in its 
stern necessity, as a bayonet; and, as he seemed 
somewhat hard to convince, she coolly observed, 

‘Well, sir, if you are foolish enough to marry 
me without my fortune, I have no intention of 
taking you, minus yours.” 

Moses awoke from a long dream. ‘‘ My dearest 
Annie!” he exclaimed, ‘‘excuse me—everything 
shall be as you wish!” 

Annie laughed again, but she suffered him to 
retain her hand; and Moses felt like the Peri at 
the gate of Paradise. 

‘«Mr. Geldthorp,” observed his lady, demurely, 
on their wedding day, ‘‘you took me in with an 
imaginary umbrella, and I took you in with an 
imaginary fortune—we are now square, I think.” 

‘‘Not unless the plural pronoun is vested in 
me,” returned Moses, as the mirror before which 
they stood gave back his substantial proportions 
and Annie’s sylph-like figure. Newly married 
people have a great fancy for seeing themselves 
reflected together. 

What Annie did in reply is, as Mr. Toots wisely 
observes, ‘‘of no consequence.” 
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“Way does Kate sneer at lovers’ bliss? } 
Was her gallant a bad one?” 


“No, bless your heart! The reason’s this— 
Because she never had one.” B. Joy IRo 





“FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 





BY J. THORNTON RANDOLPH, AUTHOR OF “THE CABIN AND PARLOR,” 





At the dead of night there was a cry. ‘Fire, 
fire, fire!” 

Even in a great city, where thousands are at 
hand to render aid, it is a terrible cry at that 
hour. But on a lonely plantation how inexpres- 
sibly awful! 

‘Fire, fire, fire!” It rang through the wide 
halls, and was echoed from the negro quarter, in 
every variety of the tones of horror and alarm. 

The mistress of the mansion, awaking at the 





apartment, covered with books, pretty trifles, 
and flowers in vases. This he threw around his 
mistress, exclaiming, ‘‘it will keep the fire from 
catching. Come.” 

The sight of his face had reassured his mis- 
tress. Juba was about her own age, had been 
born in her father’s family, and had always ex- 
hibited the most devoted attachment to herself 
personally. Above all the servants on the plan- 
tation he was distinguished for a strict, religious 


ery, sprang from bed, and hurriedly began to } performance of his duties, for Juba was con- 


dress, gazing around bewildered. For a moment 
she was conscious only that her husband was 
absent. She was recalled to something like her- 
self by the shrieks of the maid who had slept in 
the room, and who, instead of assisting her toilet, 
was pointing, with terrified gesticulations, to the 
ruddy reflection playing against the trees in front 
of the house. 

Suddenly, to add to the confusion of the scene, 
the chamber door was flung open, and a crowd of 
female servants rushed in, flocking affrightedly 
together, like a covey pursued by the sportsman. 
They closed around Mrs. Stewart’s bed, scream- 
ing, weeping, wringing their hands, and depriving 
her of what little presence of mind had been left. 

‘Oh! missus, we shall be burned to death, we 
shall, all of us. The fire has caught the stair- 
case. The blessed Lord above hab mercy on us.” 
These, and similar exclamations, filled the air 
and distracted her attention. 

Meantime the conflagration became more 
serious each minute. Had that terrified group 
listened, they could have heard the roar of the 
flames in the hall outside, and the crackling 
sound that announced the approach of the fire 
to the wood-work near the staircase, warning 
them that, if they would save their lives, their 
flight must be instant. But they only huddled 
the closer together, sobbing, moaning, embracing 
one another frantically. 

All at once a man dashed into the room, with 
agitated face and dress disordered. Thrusting 
aside the terrified maids, he hastily approached 
his mistress. 

“Fly,” he cried, breathlessly, ‘this moment, 
or you’ll be too late.” And glancing rapidly 
around the room, he snatched the rich cover from 
a centre-table, which stood in the middle of the 





sistently pious. He was also shrewd and ready 
in every emergency, and Mrs. Stewart felt that 
he would save her, even at the peril of his life. 

Juba, even while speaking, had seized her hand 
and dragged her toward the staircase. But now 
a gust of wind drove such volumes of thick, black 
smoke toward them, that she was almost suf- 
focated, and she paused, unable to proceed. It 
was not a time to hesitate, so Juba, snatching 
her in his arms as he would a child, and dragging 
the cover entirely over her face, dashed into the 
rolling volumes of smoke, and down the great 
staircase. 

He was not a moment too soon. Scarcely had 
he reached the bottom, followed by the affrighted 
maids, before the passage was closed entirely by 
a dense wall of flame. Neither he nor the female 
servants, indeed, escaped entirely unhurt. But 
the table-cover effectually protected Mrs. Stewart. 

Juba had scarcely, however, placed his mistress 
safely on the lawn, before she started up, crying, 
‘‘where is the baby? Who has seen the child? 
Oh! it is in the house yet.” And she would have 
rushed toward the blazing doorway if she had 
not been instantly and forcibly detained. 

The servants looked at each other in dismay. 
In the suddenness with which the conflagration 
had spread, and in the excitement of their mis- 
tress’ danger, nobody had thought of the child. 
It was an only one, a boy about two years old, 
who slept with his nurse, or “‘mammy,” as she 
was called in the household, in a back room in 
the upper story. Mrs. Stewart’s first thought, 
on her escape, had been to look for her darling; 
and but for this the absence of the child might 
have been even longer overlooked. 

The servants, we say, looked at each other in 
dismay. The hall of the house was now all ina 
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flame, the fire pouring out throggh the doorway 
as from the mouth of a furnace, so that ingress 
by that path was impossible. Most of the second 
story was also burning, and the entire first floor, 
for the conflagration had broken out there origi- 
nally. To reach the apartment where the nurse, 
probably paralyzed by terror, was still with the 
child, seemed out of the question entirely. 

But there was one there who determined to 
make the attempt. The sight of the mother’s 
face, and the sound of her broken moans, as she 
sank into the arms of those who restrained her, 
exhausted by her struggles to escape, determined 
Juba to try at least to rescue his young master. 

“T will go, missus,” he said, ‘‘don’t cry no 
more.” 

He looked around, as he spoke, for some means 
of scaling the second story. There was no lad- 
der, and only one staircase, but the hough of an 
ornamental tree, that overshadowed the house, 
fortunately held out a means of access to a bold 
heart and a strong arm. Not stopping even to 
hear his mistress’ thanks, he clambered up the 
tree, ran out on the limb, and dropping on the 
roof, disappeared within the dwelling. 

How breathless were the moments that ensued. 
The flames were spreading with frightful rapidity. 
The eaves of the building began to smoke, show- 
ing that the fire within had reached the roof, 
and soon after the whole line of them flashed 
into conflagration. Meantime the lurid element 
poured out from the windows, ran upward licking 
the combustible front, and streamed in a waving, 
dazzling pyramid, high over the top of the man- 
sion, far into the blue firmament. Millions of 
sparks, accompanied by volumes of rolling smoke, 
sailed down the sky before the breeze, completely 
obscuring the heavens at intervals, though occa- 
sionally this thick canopy partially blowing aside, 
the calm moon was seen, peacefully shining down 
through the rent, in strange contrast to the other- 
wise terrific scene. The roar of the conflagration 
had now became intensely loud: and, to add to 
the horror, there began to be heard the awful 
sound of timbers falling within the house. 

Mrs. Stewart had watched the fire in silence, 
her hands clasped, and lips parted, ever since 
Juba had disappeared within the house. Each 
moment appeared an age to her. At last the 
suspense, thus lengthening out interminably, as 
it seemed, became intolerable. 

“Oh! it is in vain,” she cried, making a new 
effort to rush into the flames, ‘he cannot find 
my boy. Let me go myself. For the love of 
God——” 

But at that instant, through the smoke that 
almost hid the only window that was not already 








on fire, appeared the faithful Juba, holding aloft 
the infant. The flames were all around, and in 
a@ moment more would overtake him. He made 
a rapid gesture for some one to approach. 

Four of the males, comprehending his wish, 
snatched a blanket, and rushed promptly for- 
ward. The heat was intolerable, but they dis- 
regarded it, and standing beneath the window, 
with the blanket outstretched, they shouted to 
Juba to throw the child toward them. He had, 
however, anticipated them. The infant fell while 
they were speaking, was caught safely in the 
blanket, and was hurried immediately to Mrs. 
Stewart, who clasped it to her bosom with frantic 
delight. The whole was the work of less time 
than we have taken to describe it. 

But simultaneously a terrific crash was heard, 
that made the very earth tremble beneath the 
spectators; a huge column of smoke shot up 
toward the sky, from where the roof had been; 
and, as if propelled from a force-pump, a gush 
of intense flame followed, leaping far up into the 
highest heaven. 

The crowd, one and all, gasped for breath. 
Then came a deep, long-drawn sigh. For the 
roof and floors had evidently fallen in; and 
the faithful Juba, alas! was nowhere to be 
seen. 

A dozen persons rushed toward the building, 
and, until driven back by the heat, stood close 
by the window where he had been latest visible. 
They had hoped to find him there. They had 
flattered themselves that there had been time 
enough for him to leap. 

But it was now plain this had not been the 
case. He most probably felt the floor giving 
way, before he threw the child, and if so this 
explained the cause of his haste. They said this 
to each other, as they fell back. 

But there was little time for words. Scarcely 
had this thought been exchanged, before there 
was another crash, and, with a momentary waving 
motion, almost the entire building fell in, so that 
what had been a stately mansion an hour before, 
was now only a shapeless pile of blazing timbers. 

The shouts, the exclamations, the sobbings 
which had filled the air, but the instant before, 
ceased again at this appalling spectacle. Neigh- 
bor looked at neighbor, aghast with horror, the 
lurid light adding a wild, spectral look to each 
inquiring face. Then a simultaneous cry rose 
from the crowd, that Juba and the old nurse were 
buried in the ruins. 

But suddenly, from out the flame and smoke, 
in the direction where the generous slave had 
last been seen, what seemed a human figure 
began to emerge, crawling painfully on hands 
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and knees. A human figure, yet crushed almost 
out of the shape of humanity, but still with life 
in it, for it moved. 

And hark! a voice. A full, deep voice, coming 
from that mangled body. What did it say? 

Not words of pain, reader: but words of joy: 
words that you and I may bless God if we can 
say, when dying. 

They were words such as the martyrs used at 


the stake, or among the lions. ‘Hallelujah! } 


Hallelujah!” Nothing more. But continually, 
‘* Hallelujah! Hallelujah !”’* 

For was not he a martyr too? He had died 
to save his master’s child. Oh! he was both hero 
and martyr. And now that he had ‘fought the 
good fight,” that the ‘‘goal was won,” God gave 
him strength to forget the agony of his crisped 





* A fact. 
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and mangled bgdy, and to remember only that 
he was going to bliss everlasting. 

Thus, over the renewed sobbing of the specta- 
tors, over the wild shriek of his mistress as she 
rushed toward him, over the roar and crackling 
of the conflagration, there rose, like a trumpet, 
the incessant cry, ‘‘ Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hal- 
lelujah !” 

One would not have thought that it was a poor, 
maimed, bleeding, dying sufferer that spoke, but 
the happiest and proudest of men. 

They reached him, stooped over him, would 
have raised him. But, at that moment, he looked 
up at his mistress, a triumphant smile breaking 
over his face, and then fell lifeless back, a “ Hal- 
lelujah” still trembling on his tongue. 

And so he died. His grave has a marble tablet, 
with the words ‘‘faithful unto death.” What 
nobler motto could there be! 





IDA VANE. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





Wuen the world seems lone and weary, 
And the winds go sobbing low, 

Chaunting sad and mournful requiems 
O’er the days of “long ago”— 

Oft in strains of softest music, 
Mewm’ry breathes of thee again, 

And thou com’st in dreams of beauty, 
Dearly lov’d one—Ida Vane! 


?T was in days of gladsome boyhood, 
That I learn’d to dream of thee, 

And thine image woke within me 
Songs of glorious melody. 

But my heart, that beat so fondly, 
Never thought of woe and pain, 

Till each fair and cherished vision 
Slowly faded—Ida Vane! 
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Then it was that sorrow nestled 
Closely in my heart’s deep cell, 

As I mourn’d o’er days departed, 
When I lov’d so wildly well. 

Spring-time brought me dreams of gladness, 
But when Summer robed each plain, 

My heart’s music breath’d of sadness— 
Fondly worshipp’d Ida Vane! 


But the world can never sever 
Hearts that love like thine and mine, 
And thro’ all my tearful sorrow, 
I’ll still kneel at thy pure shrine; 
For I know, when sad and weary, 
Thou canst bring me dreams again— 
Far more beautiful and lovely— 
Bright and gladsome Ida Vane! 





NOON. 





BY CLARA MORETON,. 





Tue glorions sun is midway in the sky, 
But for the clouds it scarcely can be seen— 
Their shadows fall athwart the meadows green, 


, When April’s flowers bloom fair above the dead. 


A whisper trembles through the noontide air! 


The rustling of the pines the wind before 


And o’er the brown fields where the sheaves still lie.  Mayhap—yet sounds a dirge-like “nevermore,” 
And back I gaze upon the past so fair, 

Yet glean not courage for the coming night, 

From whence I see no ray of guiding light. 


Ah! now my heart is filled with boding dread, 
And tears break slowly from my downcast eyes, 
Like drops of rain from all unwilling skies 
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‘INDOOR HORTICULTURE. 
GROWING MOSSES AND FERNS. 


TuerE is nothing so beautiful, in a parlor, ; the whole being exposed to the light, and the 
as plants, especially in winter time, or in early ; cover removed only when it becomes necessary 
spring before out-of-door flowers begin to bloom. to clean the glasses, the plants will grow and 
They give a lightness and grace to an apartment ; flourish remarkably for many months, without 
which nothing else can bestow. It is a sure sign 
of a cultivated taste when a lady thus adorns her 
parlor. 

On former occasions we have given directions 
for cultivating various in-door plants. A cor- 
respondent requests us now to give directions 
for cultivating mosses and ferns, those simple, 
yet beautiful productions of Nature. With this 
request we cheerfully comply. 

It is a pity that those enlivening objects for 
the window of a drawing-room during the cold 
weather, are so rarely cultivated in this country. 
They will require but very little care or attention 
if grown in ornamental vases and under close 
glass covers. The larger varieties are planted in 
exceedingly small pots, as shown in figures 1 and 
2, while the smaller do not require pots, but 
merely a little loose earth. Figure 2 represents 
a vase and its bell glass cover; figure 1 is a 
transverse section of the same. The upper edge 
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Fig. 1. Fie. 2. 





VASES FOR MOSSES. 


of the vase has a grove for the reception of the Fia. 3. 
lower edge of the glass. This grove being kept 
constantly filled with water makes the junction 
air-tight. Figure 3 represents a table and vase { any further care than what is necessary to pre- 
for growing ferns, &c., upon a somewhat larger ; vent their freezing. The influence of the sun 
scale. The top of the table may be from two to } causes the moisture from the soil to rise in vapor. 
three feet wide; the extension below, which is of {The vapor is condensed upon the glass, and, 
smaller diameter and hollow, is for holding the { trickling down its sides, remoistens the earth 
earth in which the plants grow. If the ferns, ‘continually. This process is repeated ad infini- 
lycopodiums, and mosses, or their seeds, are {‘uwm,and the growth of the plant has no other 
planted in thoroughly moistened but not wet earth, } limit than the size of the vase. 


VASE FOR GROWING FERNS, ETO. 
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BOB HOUSTON’S EXPERIENCE IN THE POLKA, 





BY FANNY SMITH. 





I sHatt never forget my Cousin Bob Houston’s 
experience of the Polka. 

In the Western Pennsylvania village from which 
he came, the Mazourka, the Redowa, and the 
Schottish had only begun to be whispered of, but 
the Polka was in full blast. 

I entered our parlor one evening and found a 
tall, somewhat awkward gentleman sitting there, 
who seemed to have more hands than he knew 
what to do with conveniently, with an incipient 
moustache, which he evidently thought would 
thrive more on city air, than on that of his far 
off village home, and an attempt at a fashionable 
style of dress, which had evidently come from a 
second-rate tailor, and was what Thackeray would 
call decidedly ‘‘snobbish.” 

I was introduced to the gentleman as a cousin, 
and after various questions regarding his journey 
and family, which were invariably answered with 
the addition of ‘‘mam,” I was startled by his 
asking, ‘‘pray, mam, do they dance the Polka 
here?” My reply was of course in the affirma- 
tive, but I also spoke of the new fashionable 
dances, and described them, and in fact showed 
him the steps and positions of several. 

But he declared that the Polka outdid them 
all for grace, dexterity, and excitement; so after 
tea my little sister played on the piano, and Bob 
and myself ‘‘polked” till I was completely worn 
out. 

Our family were the only relatives whom he 
had in the city, so nearly all his evenings were 
spent with us. We still ‘‘polked” indefatigably, 
and as I found our intimacy would warrant it, I 
gave him some delicate hints with regard to his 


dress. In due time they had their effect. The; 


forest green cut-away-coat with metal buttons, 
was exchanged for a quiet black frock; the plaided 





I said nothing about the moustaches. Gentle 
reader! I have a penchant for them I admit, and 
Cousin Bob’s were very handsome, so black and 
glossy. Altogether he was really a fine-looking 
fellow, good-hearted and naturally intelligent 
withal. I soon grew quite proud of my protege, 

“Bob,” said I, one evening, when he polked 
into the parlor, and then whirled himself intog 
chair by my side, ‘‘ Bob, Mrs. Watson is going to 
give a splendid party this day week. Would 
you like to go as my gallant?” 

‘Like to go, Fanny, to be sure,” and his eyes 
fairly sparkled with pleasure, ‘‘but,” and here 
his countenance fell again, ‘‘but 1 have had no 
invitation.” 

‘¢Oh, no matter for that; I saw Mrs. Watson 
to-day, and she told me to bring any gentleman 
whom I pleased, and you shall go with me if you 
will.” 

Bob gave a delighted assent, and immediately 
arose, and begged me to practise the polka with 
him again. My sister Nelly’s nimble little fingers 
were put under contribution, and we flew up and 
down the room, looking about as sensible, I sup- 
pose, to uninitiated eyes, as the whirling Der- 
vishes would to us. 

My cousin at length took his departure, but 
after having closed the parlor door, he put his 
head in again, saying, 

*¢Now, Cousin Fan, don’t laugh, but as I am 
going with you, I ought to dress as you wish me 
to, you know; so what must I wear on Wednesday 
night?” 

I prescribed a complete suit of black except 
the vest and gloves, and Bob went off again with 
many thanks for my kindness in taking him. 

The great Wednesday night at length arrived, 


;and with it Bob. He came into our parlor so 


waistcoat, which looked as if it might have been } gracefully and quietly, except with that ever- 


made from Helen McGregor’s shawl, was replaced 
by a dark claret velvet, or black cloth; the hat, 
which had been such a decided D’Orsay, had some 
of the brim uncurled; and the orange colored kids 
gave place to some sober brown or lead tint, which 
wonderfully improved the appearance of his hand. 

The large, double gilt watch-chain, and the 
studs of red and green also gradually disap- 
peared, and my Cousin Bob did really look like 
a gentleman. 





lasting Polka step, that I had no fear of any 
gaucheries. 

We arrived late, and the band of music was 
playing the most inspiriting Polka possible. 1 
felt that a little more would send Bob “polking” 
through the hall to the dressing-room, coat and 
all, but he went up stairs with only a subdued 
excitement visible in his manner, and when I 
rejoined him at the dressing-room door, I whis- 
pered as I took his arm, 
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«For mercy’s sake, Bob, don’t polk up to Mrs. 
Watson when we go in.” 

My advice really seemed necessary. To be 
gure he bowed gravely enough to the hostess, but 
he put his arm to my waist the moment we had 
passed her, and would have whirled me off im- 
mediately had I been willing. That I told him 
would look too eager, and from the length of time 
the waltze had been playing I knew it must be 


nearly through, but promised him my hand, or | 


rather my waist for the next dance. 

[introduced my cousin, however, to my pretty 
little friend, Kate Harvey, and as a plain quad- 
rille was about being formed, he led her to it. 

He really acquitted himself very well, but in a 
subdued manner rather, for it was terribly stupid 
and slow after the Polka, he said. 

Then we had the Schottish and the Redowa, and 
though Bob looked on with interest, he evidently 
thought they fell short of his favorite. 

“But, Fanny,” said he, ‘‘what a beautiful 
young lady your friend Miss Harvey is, and she 
tells me that she doates on the Polka. She has 
promised me to dance the first one with me after 
the waltze to which I am engaged with you.” 

The evening passed till twelve o’clock most 
delightfully to Bob, then the supper room on the 
other side of the hall was thrown open, and the 
large drawing-rooms were deserted. 

Bob almost gave a whistle of surprise at the 
magnificence of the table, loaded with flowers, 
candy temples, and all the most tempting deli- 
cacies of the season, but was soon too much 
engrossed with tasting the edibles to think of 
their appearance. Champagne corks popped in 
every direction, and though Bob did not, as a cer- 
tain magistrate of the state, say it was ‘‘the best 
cider he had ever tasted,” still he did acknow- 
ledge it to be wonderfully good ‘+ Heidsick.” 

In the course of half an hour or so, the band 
in the other parlor commenced the Polka waitze, 
in order to draw off those who had finished sup- 
per, as the room was very full, and I saw Bob 
with a triumphant air lead off Kate Harvey to 
the drawing-room. 

There were just enough couples on the floor to 
make the waltzing pleasant. They circled in and 
out, producing figures which would have driven 

& military tactician wild, now scudding back 
and forth, as if impelled by a breeze, now here, 
now there, sometimes treading on the trains of 
particularly thin or elegant dresses, sometimes 
bounding up against the next neighbor like In- 
dian rubber balls. 

I watched Bob Houston and his fair partner 
With some anxiety. I do not think the cham- 
pagne had at all got in his head, but it did 


3 certainly seem to affect his feet. He went around 
the room like a flying Mercury, almost lifting 
Kate off of her feet when he gave her a whirl, 

} and making her fairly pant for breath. She, how- 
} ever, seemed as much excited as himself, and 
showed no signs of fatigue. On and on they 
went, advancing and receding, whirling and 
sliding aside of their neighbors with marvelous 
} precision, till Bob’s face grew crimson, his high 
pointed shirt-collar, which had been so beauti- 
fully stiff and glossy in the beginning of the 
evening, began to grow limp and fall, his breath 
came pantingly, and the perspiration was stream- 
ing down his forehead. 

I was standing in the doorway of the supper- 
room cooling my mouth after the terrapin, with 
some deliciously large and transparent Malaga 
} grapes, while Mrs. Woodley, a particularly fussy 
lady, with no children to annoy her, and who could 

never see & pin put in crooked without speaking 

3 of it, had just taken a cup of smoking hot coffee 

} from a servant, and was holding in her other 

} hand, a plate of chicken salad and stewed oysters 

which belonged to her husband, who had gone 

for some water. 

As I said before, I was watching Bob and his 
partner with some apprehension, but thinking 
they must be nearly exhausted, was about turning 
away, when looking up, I saw them sliding back- 
ward directly toward us. Alas! alas! it was 
} too late, for Bob had his back toward us, and 
} Kate evidently saw nothing, so he came up 
plump against Mrs. Woodley, knocking the coffee 
cup out of her hand, the hot contents of which 
passed down his legs and made him fairly spring. 
; 





; 








This entangled him in Kate’s fashionably long 
dress, and nearly threw them down together, 

whilst the oysters and chicken salad went on 
Mrs. Woodley’s new dark green velvet, till she 
forgot her usually proper and decorous manner, 
and said things to, and about Bob which I should 
not like to repeat here. 

No wonder, poor soul though, for the velvet 
dress had cost her nearly seventy dollars, and it 
was ruined. 

Kate’s pretty face too, was perfectly disfigured 
by her vexation. She had been laughed at by 
the bystanders, for her hard dancing and its un- 
fortunate result, and this was a thing which her 
philosophy could not stand. 

As for poor Bob, he first rubbed his legs where 
the hot liquid had run down, turned to make an 
apology to the affronted dame, and was told he 
was ‘‘no gentleman” for his pains; found he had 
put his foot through Kate’s beautiful lace dress, 
> and when he expressed his regret for the conire- 

temps in the most contrite manner, he was bowed 
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away in the most frigidly polite style, and Miss 
Kate turned her back to him before his sentence 
was finished. 

Poor Bob! he ‘‘polked” no more that night; 
his very moustaches had a drooping look; and 
when in compassion for his feelings I left early, 
IT had plenty of time for reverie on my way home, 
for my cousin never spoke a word. 

Bob was reading law in the office of one of our 
ablest pleaders, and I knew that his evenings 
were not usually much engaged, but I did not 
now see him again for two or three weeks. 

One evening, as I was sitting by the parlor fire 
reading, the door opened and Bob walked in, ina 
slow and dignified manner, very different from 
the hop, skip and jump with which he usually 
entered. Nelly’s fingers and the piano were not 
called in requisition that night for the Polka. 





PIAIIPINDI III 
We talked of the sleighing, the opera, concerts, 
lectures, but never a word was said about Mrs, 
Watson’s party or the Polka. 

After this Bob got to visiting us again as for. 
merly, coming and going quite like a domestic 
animal, but for a long while it seemed ag jg 
‘‘Othello’s occupation had gone;” he really did 
not know what to do with himself. 

I said to him laughingly one evening, 

**Bob, do you know that I am afraid you will 
be an old bachelor, you seem to settle down so 
quietly here; do try to find a wife.” 

*“*Do you find me a woman, Cousin Fan,” said 
he, ‘who is lame, has a cork-leg, or anything 
else in the world that will prevent her from 
‘polking,’ and I promise you to marry her.” 

Bob is still a bachelor, and he vows it is all 
because of his EXPERIENCE IN THE POLKA. 
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BY FRANK LEE. 





My girlhood years, a shining band, 
Have fied like Summer hours away; 
I hold life’s flowers in my hand 
And write—twenty to-day! 
I bind my hair around my brow, 
And braid each chesnut curl, 
I wear no grape-like wreathings now 
As when a joyous girl. 


The bounding hopes of early years 
Have with their roses fled, 

I have no time for futile tears 
Above their beauty shed. 

Romance that lit my dreaming way 
Has lightly pass’d me by, 

On another life I look to-day, 
It is—Reality ! 


I have no burning tears to weep, 
No pining words to say, 

But holy thoughts like sunlight sleep 
Within my heart to-day, 2 

My life has reach’d its starting place, 
And far-off is the goal, 

I bend my powers to win the race 
With high and prayerful soul. 


My days for idle dreams are gone 
Like stars from th’ Summer sky, 

My soul has wak’d with thrilling tone 
And knows its destiny. 

Life has been sweet, too bright, perchance, 
For th’ shadows round my way 

Were like the fleecy clouds that glance 





Athwart the sky in play. 


I mourn no buried love to-day, 
No joyous heav’n o’ercast; 
No blighted buds lie on my way, 
No shadows o’er the past. 
No scorching tears rain from mine eyes 
O’er hopes that now are dust, 
But holy anthems softly rise, 
Flowing with hope and trust. 


One link from out my household chain 
Has left a void below, 

And yet I ask her not again— 
She ig an angel now. 

The Spring birds breathe their joyous song, 
The winds go sighing by, 

And on the air seems borne along 
A glad voice from the sky. 


My girlhood years, a shining band, 
Have pass’d like Summer’s hours away; 
IT hold life’s flowers in my hand 
And write—twenty to-day! 
Those by-gone years were very bright, 
Mine was a sunlit sky, 
And yet my soul mourns not their light, 
It knows its destiny. 


My soul mourns not their thrilling light, 
Another way is dawning, 

The skies above are scarce less bright 
Than those of early morning. 

And joyous tones ring on mine ear, 
And other hopes are born, 

I’ve much to love and naught to fear 
Upon this natal morn. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM,” “DORA ATHERTON,” &C. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 216. 


X.—THE DEATH BED. 

From this time Julia saw Manderson fre- 
quently. He never, indeed, appeared at the 
store, as he had so often before, but instead he 
came often to visit her in the evenings. At such 
times her father sustained the principal part of 
the conversation. He and Manderson talked of 
politics, philosophy, poety and Jelles lettres, for 
Mr. Forester, like American farmers of his class 
generally, was a man of considerable reading, 
and more reflection, and even his highly culti- 
vated and travelled guest found instruction in 
listening to him. 

Julia sat usually silent, but occasionally joined 
in the conversation, when either the question was 
one regarding her sex, or when, as was frequent, 
either of the speakers appealed to her. She was 
proud of her father, and watched him fondly, 
especially when he grew eloquent in his earnest- 
ness, as he often did. At such times Manderson 
delighted to watch her in turn, to mark the flash 
of the eye, the speaking blood that rose to the 
round cheek, and the erect, spirited carriage of 
the beautiful head. And as he looked he won- 
dered how he could ever have thought, for a 
moment, of marrying Clara, and grew more in 
love with Julia continually. 

It would be idle to say that Julia did not begin 
to reciprocate these feelings. She saw, by a hun- 
dred tokens such as love knows how to employ, 
that it was herself, not her father, that Mander- 
son came to see. It was impossible longer to 
say to herself that it was folly to give a thought 
to one raised so much above her by fortune and 
social position. In refinement, in education, in 
everything but wealth and station, she felt her- 
self the equal of her visitor; and the more she 
saw of him, the less she believed him likely to 
be influenced, in love, by merely adventitious 
circumstances. Ever since the night he had 
rescued her from the mob, she felt that she could 
stake her life on his truth. He was not one, she 
told her heart, who would seek her society thus, 
from mere wanton coquetry, and who would de- 
sert her as soon as he gratified his vanity by 
Winning her affection. 








Never had she been so happy. She regretted 
no longer the loss of the farm, nor the compara- 
tively menial life she led. She could have gone 
singing all day, like a glad, free bird, if she had 
yielded to the gush of her feelings, which indeed 
it was difficult for her always to restrain. Her 
step had never been lighter. The rose came 
back to her cheeks. She grew more beautiful 
daily, for of all cosmetics, love, the most natural 
and artless, is ever the best. 

But her dream of felicity was a short one. 
Already clouds were gathering about her, soon 
to settle down in tempest and night. Disasters 
and sorrows, some the result of hostile human 
influence, some the award of inscrutable destiny, 
were to be her lot; and the first of these was the 
serious illness of her father. 

Though Mr. Forester had borne up bravely like 
a man, and resignedly like a Christian, against 
the loss of his property, the blow had neverthe- 
less went to his heart. He did not exhibit any 
outward evidence of this, but struggled to con- 
ceal it, and in the effort wore away health and 
life. Even the loving eyes of Julia were de- 
ceived for a while. But at last the evidences of 
increasing feebleness grew so palpable that she 
became alarmed. Still, however, the father de- 
nied the truth. 

‘It is nothing,” he said, in answer to Julia’s 
eager inquiries. ‘*I have been so used to con- 
stant exercise, and in the open country too, that 
this living, with nothing to do, in a great city, 
makes me paler than of old.” 

‘But you eat nothing, dear father,” remon- 
strated Julia. ‘I have watched you, for several 
days, and in all that time, you have not taken 
more than you sometimes used to, at a single 
meal.” 

Ah! Julia, girls will exaggerate,” replied the 
old man, with an effort at cheerfulness. 

‘*Now, papa,” she said, and tears came into 
her eyes, ‘‘don’t try to deceive me, for I know 
you are not feeling well. I have seen you, when 
actually loathing food, try nevertheless to force 
it down, because you observed me watching you.” 
Mr. Forester could not gainsay this. He was 
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too sincerely truthful, and good in every way, to 
prevaricate; and her home questions convinced 
him of what he had been trying to conceal from 
himself, that he was rapidly failing. His eye fell 
before her’s. 

*¢ Well, my child,” he answered, ‘‘I will acknow- 
ledge that I don’t feel as well as I used to. But 
I have thought it was the city air. Yet, within 
the last week, I have grown weaker very fast, 
faster than I suppose I ought.” 

Poor Julia! Her worst fears were confirmed. 
She turned away to hide her emotion. Her 
father followed her movements with his eyes, 
and though she had her back to him, and pro- 
fessed to be pulling the dead leaves from a rose- 
bush she kept in a pot, he saw that her fingers 
trembled, and he put up a silent prayer that 
heaven would protect his child when he was no 
more. 

A fortnight after that day Mr. Forester was 
confined to the bed from which he was never to 
rise again. Julia no longer went to the store, 
for there was no one to be with her father but 
herself, and though he insisted on her leaving 
him, declaring that he wanted no nurse, she 
would not consent. Her employer, at first, pro- 
mised to retain her place for her. But he had 
expected that’ she would soon be able to return. 
When, however, the busy season came on, and 
when he found how protracted her father’s sick- 
ness was, he was forced to provide a successor 
for her. This was a sad blow for Julia. But 
the increasing feebleness of her parent soon 
drove all other thoughts out of her mind. Mean- 
time she supported themselves by taking in shop- 
work to make up with her needle, and by secretly 
selling, as necessity required it, one valuable 
after another of her own. 

Manderson came often to inquire about her 
father, but Julia could no longer see him, except 
for a monient at a time. Very precious, how- 
ever, were these interviews, short as they were. 
The sympathy, denied to her everywhere else, 
revealed itself in Manderson’s every look and 
tone; and even if she had doubted before that 
he loved her, she could have doubted no longer 
now. Still he made no declaration in words. 
Nor could Julia have loved him as well if he had. 
For him to have brought his vows to the death 
bed of her father, would have seemed sacrelige 
to her; and Manderson, instinctively feeling 
this, refrained from speaking, though his heart 
yearned for the right to comfort her. But many 
a delicacy, such as an invalid demands, yet which 
Julia could not have purchased from her own 
slender means, came to her father, with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Manderson. Their frequency, 
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at last, almost tempted her to refuse them, for 
the boarders began to gossip of her in connexion 
with the donor, and in a way to call the indig. 
nant blood to her cheek; but the knowledge that 
these little luxuries were necessary to her parent, 
and the conviction that they could be obtained in 
no other way, finally determined her to encounter 
the risk of misrepresentations rather than make 
her father suffer. As for Manderson, his noble 
nature was above suspicion of the vile motives, 
likely to be attributed to him, by the vulgar, 
prying inmates of a third-rate lodging-house, 
He only thought of the delicate appetite of the 
invalid, not of the possible misconstruction to 
which he subjected Julia. 

Mr. Forester had been ill about six weeks, 
when, one afternoon, waking from a sleep, he 
called to his daughter. 

‘Here I am, dear papa,” said Julia, stepping 
softly to his side. ‘You have had a nice sleep. 
You feel better, don’t you? Would not you like 
some of this jelly?” 

“‘T think I could eat a little, my love.” 

For nearly two days her father had taken no 
nourishment, and often had Julia wept secretly 
in consequence, for she deemed this utter want 
of appetite a sure forerunner of his death. But 
now the joyful tears rushed into her eyes. She 
hastened to bring the jelly, and to feed her father 
from a spoon, for he was too weak to help himself. 

He took a mouthful, smiled on her sweetly, 
tried another, and then, with a faint gesture, in- 
timated that he could eat no more. She wasa 
little disappointed. But on the whole he looked 
so much better, and spoke with such a compara- 
tively strong voice, that she was happier than 
she had been for weeks, and even began to have 
hopes of his recovery. She had heard that in- 
valids often had a crisis, after which they grew 
better, and she said to herself that his rapid 
sinking for the last two days, followed by this 
rally, augured that such a crisis had come, and 
passed favorably. 

‘‘Dear, dear papa,” she said, gently smoothing 
the pillow, her tears flowing softly, as happy 
tears do, ‘‘I am so glad to see you better. You 
will get well now, I know. And when you are 
able to be moved, I will find a place in the 
country, near to town, where we can board 
during summer, and where you can regain your 
strength entirely. I can easily find something 
to do.” 

She had been fixing the sheet, and arranging 
the quilt as she spoke, and now, having concluded 
her task and words, she turned to kiss her father. 
She was startled at the earnest, indescribable 
look with which he was regarding her. 
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She stopped, frozen into silence. Her happy 
tears ceased to flow. She began to tremble all 
over. Oh! death, who that sees thee, even for 
the first time in life, in the eyes of a loved one, 
but recognizes thee immediately, and shudders 
in every nerve at thy unearthly gaze. 

«‘Father, father,” she cried, her voice insen- 
sibly elevating itself. Then she paused, her lips 
half parted with terror, for she beheld a dark, 
ashen shadow, as it were, sensibly stealing over 
that dear face. 

A faint smile struggled, for a moment, through 
the gathering shades of death on Mr. Forester’s 
countenance. He essayed to speak. 

«My child,” he said, ‘I shall never get better. 
My hour has come. But God will take care of 
you. He will be to you a better father than I 
could be.” 

The dying man evidently spoke with a great 
effort, for his words came slowly forth, and there 
was a long pause between each sentence. Yet 
though that strange film over his eyes grew more 
terrible, though the ghastly pallor settled more 
night-like over his face, still through those fail- 
ing orbs and that darkening countenance, there 
struggled, fitfully, a look so full of love that Julia 
felt as if never before had she known the depth 
of his affection. 

She kissed those dear lips, that venerable fore- 
head; she pressed her cheek fondly against his; 
she held his hand to her heart; she leaned down, 
and murmuring, ‘‘dear, dear father,” listened 
eagerly for what next he had to say. 

For a time he seemed to try vainly for words. 
He gazed at her imploringly, his whole soul rising 
to his eyes. She held her breath, watching his 
lips and eyes, and pressing his hand more ten- 
derly. 

“They shall hunger no more,” he murmured, 
finally, and now Julia knew he was repeating 
some verses from Revelations she had read to 
him just before he slept, verses that since their 
misfortunes had been often in his mind, ‘neither 
thirst any more—for the Lamb—shall feed them 
—and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
water—and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” 

He looked fervently at Julia, and then to 
heaven, as if to add mentally that they should 
meet again. 

She pressed his hand, she strove to smile, and 
following his glance answered, ‘‘and God shall 
Wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

He looked pleased, nodded his head slightly, 
and his lips moved as if he was repeating the 
words after her. But no sound reached Julia's 
ears. 
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There was a moment of awful silence. Eagerly 
she gazed into his eyes, fervently she pressed his 
hand. But the look of love was no longer in that 
face. 

Darker and darker over the countenance, like 
clouds shutting out a mountain landscape; deeper 
and deeper the film on the eyes, like night closing 
in on the eternal sea: and then utter darkness— 
utter night—death! 

With a wild stare of doubt, and a shriek that 
summoned the whole household, Julia fell sense- 
less by the corpse of her father. 


XL—THE GOVERNESS. 


A montH had passed. Mr. Forester had been 
laid in an unostentatious grave, the expenses of 
the quiet funeral having been discharged by the 
sale of Julia’s last trinket, and now our heroine, 
her old situation being lost to her, had accepted 
that of a governess in a West End family, no 
other employment presenting itself. 

In some respects this new vocation was better 
than her former one, especially to one in Julia’s 
present state of mind, for it gave her comparative 
seclusion. She had, at first, when she saw the 
advertisement of the place, hesitated whether to 
apply for it, for she had heard so much of the 
slights to which governesses were subject, that 
she feared to trust her proud spirit in such a 
situation. But necessity had knownnolaw. She 
had literally reached the last dollar in her purse, 
and was compelled to take the first employment 
of any kind that offered. Yet though her place 
was, in most respects, even more distasteful than 
she had imagined it would be, she felt that it 
was better than being in a public store, where 
strange eyes that terrible ordeal to those in 
grief, would be on her. There were moments, 
too, when, in spite of every effort, uncontrollable 
bursts of grief would overcome her. At such 
times now she could escape observation, by 
hurrying out of the room till the emotioa had 
passed. But she trembled to think that she 
might have betrayed herself, equally, even if she 
had been in a store, and before a score of curious 
people. 

The family of the Elwoods consisted of a 
widowed mother, and two children, a son and a 
daughter. The father had been dead about two 
years. He had been a merchant in extensive 
trade, close and calculating in all his business 
affairs, but lavish in the expenditures of his 
household. It was his pride to have Mrs. 
Elwood’s annual parties cited as the most ele- 
gant of the season. Her equipage, her dresses, 
and the furniture of her rooms were always of 





the newest styles and in character the most 
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costly. You could not flatter Mr. Elwood more 
than by complimenting him on the taste, luxury 
and eclat of his living. He would, indeed, depre- 
cate your praise; perhaps now and then protest 
that he was but a poor merchant; but neverthe- 
less his eyes would glisten with pleasure, and he 
would twirl his watch-key with evident satisfac- 
tion. Nay! ten to one he would ask you to an 
early dinner to taste the wines you had praised, 
or see again the pictures you had admired. 

Mrs. Elwood had been the daughter of one of 
those old, but decayed families, such as may be 
found in most great cities. She was as proud of 
her ancestors, who had been judges and colonial 
secretaries a hundred years before she was born, 
as her husband was of his wealth, his fine house, 
and, we may add, of his aristocratic wife. She 
had a cousin, who was an English nobleman, 
and who once had visited America; and she was 
never weary of describing how he looked, and 
what he said, on the day he had dined at her 
table. There was scarcely a family of note in 
the city, unless among those whom she called 
upstarts, with whom she was not, or did not 
pretend to be connected by blood or marriage. 
She was a perfect living chronicle of genealogy. 
Lucifer, if human, could not have been prouder. 

About two years before the period of our story 
Mr. Elwood had died suddenly, leaving her un- 
disputed mistress of a third of his income and 
his splendid mansion. She had ordered a costly 
monument, and wore mourning for him duly; 
but as she had married him only for his wealth, 
she did not feel his loss very keenly. In her 
heart she had always despised him, partly for 
his really vulgar manners, and partly for what 
she called his low birth. All her affections were 
centered upon her only son. From his infancy, 
this child had been the pet of his mother, so 
much so that she would never allow him to be 


punished for a fault, even by his father. When} 


he grew older, she refused to let him be sent to 
school, but had a tutor engaged for him, taking 
especial care that the ‘‘poor, dear boy,” as she 
said, ‘should not have his health destroyed by 
too much study.” She filled the young heir’s 
mind, meantime, with the most absurd ideas of 
his importance. When the lad began to ap- 
proach manhood, she resisted her husband’s wish 
to place him in a counting-house, plainly telling 
the father that her son should condescend to no 
plebeian pursuits. The young man became con- 
sequently as worthless as he was idle; drank 
often to excess, gamed, and was profligate in all 
things. He was, in truth, dissipating the estate 








of the elder Mr. Elwood more rapidly than it had 


been accumulated. As to his general deportment ‘ 


enn 
the reader is already informed, for this was the 
person who had run over Mr. Forester. 

The Elwood mansion had been closed only ag 
long as decency demanded; for Mrs. Elwood 


could not live without society. Dinners were ~ 


constantly being given. Every morning the re. 
ception room was crowded with visitors, where 
the gossip of the upper circles was canvassed, 
and the fashions or the opera discussed. But 
of these gayeties Julia saw nothing personally, 
She dined with the housekeeper, at a sort of 
upper servants’ table. She had been a month 
in the house before she even saw the son. Her 
first meeting with him, however, she never 
forgot. 

It was toward the close of a spring day, when 
she and her pupil were returning from a walk in 
the garden, that the interview occurred. The 
little Gertrude, Julia had already learned to love, 
The poor child, slighted by the mother, whose 
whole thoughts were given to the worthless son, 
enthusiastically welcomed our heroine, to whom 
she gave immediately her entire heart. The 
governess and the pupil were always together, 
It was a delight to Julia to watch the opening 
mind of the sweet child, to see how artless was 
her affection, and to endeavor to repay her for 
her ever ready sympathy; while on the part of 
Gertrude, there was such a pleasure in having 
some one who would not repulse her love, that 
she could not endure to be absent from Julia’s 
side. It was the practice of the two, after the 
lessons of the day were over, and their dinner 
partaken of, to walk out for exercise together, 
sometimes in the streets, but oftener in the 
large old-fashioned garden back of the mansion. 
About the time Mrs. Elwood dined, which was 
between five and six o’clock, they invariably re- 
turned, however, in order that Gertrude might 
go in to the dessert; for though the child was 
not permitted to eat with her mother, she was 
expected to appear, for a few minutes, daily at 
this hour: and rarely, except at this time, did 
she see her parent. 

Julia had noticed that Gertrude, instead of 
loving her brother, seemed actually to have 4 
dislike to him. But as our heroine asked no 
questions, either of the child or housekeeper, 
she was not enlightened as to the cause, until on 
this evening, when, happening to enter the hall, 
just as the footman opened the front door, she 
saw, to her horror, a young man in a state of 
intoxication totter in. The scream of Gertrude, 
as she flew to the staircrse, dragging Julia 
with her, told who the intruder was. Julia 
was shocked not less at the footman’s sneer, a3 
he stood behind his master, as at the degraded 
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young man himself, who, with unsteady gait, {she were now flying up the staircase, with all 
stumbled forward. ‘ the speed that fear on the one hand and disgust 


Julia had ascended the staircase but a short ; on the other could give. 
distance, when the intoxicated Elwood, who had *‘Oh! Miss Forester, isn’t it dreadful?” These 
caught sight of her immediately, staggered to- ; were the first words that Gertrude spoke, when, 
ward her. on gaining the school-room, she felt herself safe. 
“I say—I say, young wonde,” he hiccuped, i “He often comes home so. The housekeeper 
holding on by the banisters to steady himself as ; Says it wouldn’t be so bad, if he waited till after 
he spoke, and looking up toward Julia with a dinner, but that to get tipsy before it, is what 
countenance in which vacancy and brutishness {no gentleman ought to do. He does so frighten 
appeared by turns, ‘don’t be—in—in such ajme. Isn’t it very wicked in him, don’t you 
hurry. You’re the gov—gov—er—ness, I sup- ; think, Miss Forester?” 
pose, that Mrs. Elwood has been—getting—for Julia scarcely knew what to say. Never before 
Gerty. Stop a—minute—will you? Don’t be {had she seen any person intoxicated, except the 
in such a—con—con—founded hurry——” {low vagabonds that lounged about the village 
Swaying to and fro, and looking up at Julia, ; tavern: and she was shocked inexpressibly, as 
his hat, which had been crushed on one side of { well as indignant. But a moment’s reflection 
his head, fell off suddenly at this point. The {told her that it would not be right to speak her 
footman audibly tittered. Julia was angry be- ‘sentiments before the young sister. She an- 
yond words, but embarrassed to an even greater swered, therefore, 
degree, for Gertrude, who was always a nervous; ‘Let us hope, let us pray, dear Gertrude, that 
child, had become so frightened, that she had ; he may never be so again. To-night, when you 
sunk powerless on the steps, where she cowered, ; kneel at your bedside, pray for your brother, 
almost within reach of her brother, gazing at ; that he may be kept from temptation.” 
him tremblingly, like a frightened, fascinated 
bird, so that poor Julia, who could not desert 
Gertrude, and was unable to carry her up stairs, | Bur this was not the last interview between 
knew not what to do. She stood with one foot } Julia and Elwood.. The fashionable profligate, 
on an upper step, and one on that where Ger- } in spite of his intoxication, had seen her beauty; 
trude lay, holding her pupil by the hand, sternly ; and from that day began to persecute her secretly 
regarding the intoxicated man, though her heart { with his addresses. He intruded on her garden 
beat very fast, and the indignant color mounted } walks, waylaid her on the staircase, and omitted 
even to the temples. no opportunity indeed of meeting her when he 
When his hat fell, the inebriate stopped speak- { could do so without his mother’s knowledge. 
ing for a moment, and regarded it, as it lay on But for Gertrude she would have left Mrs. 
the floor, with a half stupid, half puzzled look: { Elwood’s immediately that she became the object 
then, turning to the footman, whom he nearly of these persecutions. But partly from affection, 
detected in a titter, he said, ‘‘here—you Jones ; partly from a sense of duty, she could not bring 
—you Smith—or whatever your name is, you ; herself to part with the dear child. She had 
white neck-cloth scoundrel, pick that up.” now no one but Gertrude to love, and to this last 
The lacquey, now all obedience, approaching } link of human affection. she clung tenaciously, 
to perform this duty, the young man, with a } resolving to endure everything short of insult, 
drunken grin, as if the joke was the brightest ; rather than surrender it. For, to her other sor- 
conceivable, suddenly pushed him with one foot } rows, was now added the neglect of Manderson, 
as he stooped. At this unexpected assault the ; whom she had not seen since her father’s death. 
footman plunged down headforemost. But he} At first, indeed, his absence had not discon- 
did not fall alone. His master, having uncon- { certed her. When she recalled the delicacy of 
sciously let go the banisters, when he turned to } ; his behavior during her parent’s illness, she 
call the lacquey, lost his balance by pushing the ‘could not believe but that he loved her; and it 
servant over, and, in the very act of laughing at was easy, while this confidence remained, to in- 
the latter’s mishap, tumbled on top of the pros- } vent a hundred reasons for his not calling. Per- 
trate flunkey, the two rolling over together on ; haps he had not been told where she had gone. 
the floor. ; Perhaps he was absent from the city. Perhaps 
Julia did not, however, see this farcical end of } he had been at Mrs. Elwood’s, at some hour when 


XIL—THE INSULT. 











‘the affair. She had succeeded in rousing her ! ; She was engaged, and been denied to him without 


young pupil, as soon as the attention of the | ‘ her knowledge. But these were all causes which 
drunkard was turned away, and Gertrude and ‘ time ought to have removed, and when weeks 
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became months, yet still he did not come, serious ; remorse and repentance, she sank into slumber, 
misgivings began to possess her. In this emer- ; She woke late in the morning, exhausted physi- 
gency she made bold to inquire if any one had ; cally, but strengtlened in soul. A calm peace 


ever called on her, and was answered in the {reigned in ‘her heart. 


negative. Gradually her misgivings become cer- 
tainties. She said to herself that if Manderson 
had been compelled to leave the city, unex- 
pectedly, he could have written to her. Finally 
she surrendered the delicious dream, in which 
she had secretly indulged, and with prayer and 
self-discipline, began to struggle for the eradica- 
tion of her love. 

It was with many tears that she arrived at the 
conviction of Manderson’s perfidy. She never 
before had known how much she worshipped 
him, until now when she saw she must tear him 
from her heart. It was the destruction of almost 
her entire faith in life. She had already been a 
friendless orphan; and this final blow was almost 
too much for her faith; so that at times, she 
was tempted to question the justice of heaven, 
in thus leaving her alone, desolate, and almost 
broken-hearted. The burden seemed, at first, 
more than she could bear. 

‘Oh! why should I be singled out in this 
way?” she cried, in an agony of grief. ‘I see 
around me hundreds, who have never suffered 
from loss of fortune, who are still surrounded by 
their families, and who are not victims of man’s 
perfidy. Why is my fate so much harder than 
theirs? Death would be welcome rather than a 
life like this. Father,” she sobbed, passionately, 
as if the spirit of her lost parent could hear her, 
*“‘could I but be with thee, could I but be with 
thee.” 

But juster reflections followed this burst of 
despair. When she had sobbed herself out, and 
the storm of grief had passed, the recollection of 
her sinful repinings filled her heart with pangs 
of keen remorse. For a time, in her horror, she 
could not even pray for forgiveness. But from 
the depths of her soul there went up a silent 
sorrow for her ingratitude to God, which, doubt 
it not, won acceptance in His sight, who is ever 
merciful. At last her lips found words. 

‘‘Saviour, forgive,” was still all she could 
utter, and this was with renewed sobs, ‘Thou 
wast led like a lamb to the slaughter—yet thou 
didst not complain.” And then she thought how 
He was buffetted, reviled, spat upon; how cruel 
hands crowned Him with thorns; and how He 
was nailed to the cross, between two thieves, as 
if the vilest of malefactors. These reflections 
abased her in the dust, so that, without raising 
her eyes, she could only sob, ‘forgive, forgive.” 

It was long past midnight, when, after her 
burst of passionate grief, followed by horrors of 





It was not joy, nor even 
happiness, but it was, at least, contentment. She 
felt that her cross was a heavy one, but she knew 
that He who gave it to her to bear, would supply 
the strength to endure it; and, with this convic- 
tion, she resolved to go forward, doing her duty 
faithfully, and complaining not, yet ready, when 
the time should come, to exchange this world for 
a better one. Often and often she recalled the 
text which had been in her dying parent’s mind, 
and remembered that it was those “who had 
come up out of great tribulation,” of whom the 
prophetic apostle had said that God should ‘wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” 

Thus it was that, notwithstanding the annoy- 
ance of Elwood’s admiration, she resolved to re- 
main with Gertrude, for she thought she saw that 
duty called on her to save that dear child from 
the evil influences around her. ‘This is the one 
lamb of the flock, the precious talent, entrusted 
to my care,” said Julia. ‘Heaven has sent me 
here, taught me to love her, and made the sweet 
girl love me in return, in order that I might be 
the instrument for her good: and to fit me for 
this task, God has disciplined my own character. 
Father above,” she added, clasping her hands, 
and raising her eyes, ‘‘I thank thee that thou 
hast thus honored me.” 

Yet not a week passed that Julia did not have 
to endure, in some shape or another, the imper- 
tinent addresses of Elwood. Now he joined her. 
in the streets, where he could not be shaken off 
without a scene, which he knew she would avoid 
for her own sake. Now he persecuted her with 
letters. Now he sent her gifts. Often she was 
on the point of abandoning Gertrude. But as 
often she reconsidered her resolution. At last 
Elwood surprised her, one day, in the sitting- 
room, when his mother and Gertrude were out 
together in the carriage. 

She rose immediately to leave the apartment. 

“Stay,” he said, placing himself between her 
and the door. ‘I have something to say to you. 
You sent back my ring. Foolish girl, why will 
you not believe that I love you?” 

Julia made no answer to this, but continued 
her efforts to pass him, which he as constantly 
frustrated. At last she said almost angrily, 

“Let me go, sir. You insult me. Let me 
go.” 

‘Not till you have heard me,” resolutely an- 
swered her persecutor. ‘Cruel creature, why 
will you force me to be harsh? For hear me 
you must. My mother and sister will not be 
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pack these two hours, and I have taken care to 
have no intrusion from the servants.” 

For a moment, when she heard this, Julia’s 
courage almost gave way. What might not be 
attempted against her in revenge, she reflected, 
by this profligate. But her native bravery rallied 
immediately to her aid; the cheek flushed as 
rapidly as it had paled; and, drawing herself up 
to her full height, she flashed her indignant eyes 
fall on the speaker. 

“Once for all, sir,” she said, ‘I wish neither 
your gifts, your explanations, nor your company. 
Let me pass.” 

But his answer was only a slight, incredulous 
laugh. Elwood had no faith in the virtue of 
woman, but believed that Julia’s spirited words, 
as well as her former avoidance of him, were 
mere pretences. He gave her the credit of being, 
in his own phrase, ‘‘a deuced smart girl,” and 
expected, therefore, that she would, to quote his 
language again, “drive a hard bargain ;” but that 
she would finally yield to his suit, and exchange 
her hard life for one of ease and luxury, he never 
doubted for a moment: and, therefore, no sooner 
had she ceased, than with an incredulous laugh 
he seized her hand, and began to urge his in- 
famous proposals. 

We cannot soil our pages by repeating what 
he said. But it was everything that could be 
urged to gloss over sin, or paint the delights of 
the wealth he offered. Julia, outraged and in- 
dignant, in vain tried to get loose. He clung to 
her hand till the delicate wrist was bruised. She 
did not, she would not, however, hear his foul 
words. All she knew was that he was insulting 
her by the grossest proposals, such as, if she had 
been a man, she would have struck him to the 
earth for naming in her presence. That she had 
not the strength even to escape from him, was 
the one engrossing thought that now possessed 
her. In vain she struggled, with both hands, to 
free herself from his one. At last he attempted 
to sit down and draw her to his knee, still pro- 
ceeding with his insulting offers. This final 
indignity gave her, for a moment, superhuman 
power. With a desperate effort, in which her 
very life seemed staked on success, she wrenchedl 
herself loose, fled from the room, and gained her 
chamber without being overtaken. Here, first 
locking and double-locking the door, she sank 
powerless on the carpet, breathless, and trem- 
bling, and incapable for a while of rising. 


XIII.—MOTHER AND SON. 


Bur had Manderson really abandoned Julia, 
after having, by so many acts and looks, though 
never yet in words, assured her of his love? Was 





he capable of such baseness? Or were circum- 
stances his master, compelling him to avoid her 
presence, while he continued to love her as sin- 
cerelyas ever? To explain his conduct we must 
go back to a period cotemporaneous with Julia’s 
first arrival at the Elwoods. 

Manderson was sitting, one day, at twilight, in 
his mother’s parlors, lost in gloomy thought. He 
had discovered that afternoon, for the first time, 
whither Julia had gone. Delicacy had kept him 
from calling on her, during the mournful days 
immediately following the funeral, so that he had 
been in ignorance of her having left the boarding- 
house, until on calling there to leave his card, he 
had ascertained that she had accepted a situation 
at Mrs. Elwood’s, which he regarded as little less 
than menial. Of all pursuits that of a governess 
was the last he would have wished his future 
bride to follow, and of all families that of the 
Elwoods the last he would have desired her to 
enter. His pride rebelled against it. Ignorant 
how reduced the Foresters had become, and un- 
conscious, therefore, that no choice had been left 
to Julia; forgetful that she knew nothing of the 
son’s character, which was so well known to him, 
and was a principal reason of his disliking her 
going there; he was almost angry at her, and 
felt injured because she had not consulted him. 
If he had reasoned more calmly he would have 
seen that he was the very person she could aot 
consult. For what right had he ever given her 
to consult him? Had she been his plighted bride 
the case would have been different. But men in 
love, even the best of them, are as unreasonable 
as they are exacting. 

He sat there, in that half dim parlor, gloomy 
and abstracted, as we have said, when his mother, 
who had been silently watching him, remarked 
suddenly, 

‘‘What ails you, Charies?” 

He started, looked at her, and saying, ‘‘nothing 
ails me, mother,” relapsed almost immediately 
into his gloomy mood. 

‘But something does ail you, my son,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Manderson, after a pause, during 
which she continued to observe him. ‘‘ You were 
absent and silent during dinner. You are so 
yet. Has anything gone wrong between you and 
Clara?” 

He turned toward his mother, with a faint curl 
of his fine lips, as he uttered contemptuously the 
word, **Clara!” 

*¢Charles,” said Mrs. Manderson, with severity, 
‘you should not allow any provocation to make 
you speak, in that way, of the lady you intend to 
make your wife.” 

“‘T never intend to make Miss Owens my wife,” 
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he answered, shortly, for he was annoyed at being 
disturbed. 

‘*What do you mean?” replied his parent, 
rising, and approaching close to him, where she 
stood with her eyes fixed full on his face. ‘TI 
have noticed that you visit Mrs. Rawlson's less 
than vou did. Surely you cannot intend, after 
what has passed, to desert Clara.” 

His eye met his mother’s without flinching, as 
he also rose and stood face to face with her. 

*‘I don’t know what you mean by deserting 
Miss Owens,” he firmly retorted. ‘Certainly I 
never paid her serious addresses——” 

«¢But you were pleased with her, you paid her 
very marked attention,” interrupted his parent, 
«this you cannot deny: and is it honorable, after 
this, to withdraw?” 

“TY was pleased, for a while, with her grace, 
and with what I fancied was her goodness of 
heart. But, when I came to know her better, I 
saw that this grace was only conventional polish, 
and not a part of her natural character; and I 
discovered, almost as soon, that her amiability 
only existed where her selfishness was not in the 
way. Miss Owens is a pretty, perfectly polite, 
and sufficiently intelligent young lady; but she 
is no more a true woman, such as a true man 
ought to love, than paste is diamond.” 

His kindling eye, his animated tones, and 
heightened color revealed to Mrs. Manderson, 
who had not lived to be fifty without knowing 
human nature, that her son was in love with some 
one else, who formed, in his fancy, the antithesis 
to Clara Owens. The mother was bold, and frank, 
like himself, and she charged him with the fact 
immediately. 

‘*T will not deny it,” said our hero, though not 
without embarrassment, for so speedy an ex- 
planation with his mother he had not intended. 
**T do love, and love one as unlike Miss Owens, 
as gold is to tinsel, reality is to affectation.” 

*¢And who may this fine creature be?” The 
speaker could not prevent a slight shade of con- 
tempt creeping over her tones, for she knew that 
the lady could not belong to their set, else she 
would have discovered the affair before, and Mrs. 
Manderson, though anything but narrow-minded, 
was not without decided preferences in favor of 
family and wealth. But, observing the color flash 
across her son’s countenance, she became aware 
of the error she had committed, and continued 
in blander accents. ‘If she is worthy of you, 


Charles, you know you will have my consent, 
though I must say that I am sorry things went 
so far with Clara.” 

‘*My dear mother,” replied her son, respect- 





fully taking her hand, ‘*things did not go near 
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so far as you would have yourself believe. You 
know that you wished the match, in fact almost 
manceuvred for it, and it was natural that you 
should magnify the slightest attentions into 
serious ones. I feel myself entirely innocent, 
But there is another quarter in which, though I 
have never yet told my love in words, honor 
would imperatively demand me to speak out, 
even if the inclination was wanting.” He then, 
leading his mother to the sofa, took his seat 
beside her, and narrated in what manner he had 
become acquainted with Julia, how he had tried 
to drive her from his memory, how she had been 
accidentally thrown on his protection, and how 
in consequence the acquaintance had been re- 
newed. ‘And now, dearest mother,” he said, 
in conclusion, ‘I have a favor to ask of you: 
you must promise to call on Miss Forester, if 
she accepts me; and with this promise I will go 
to-morrow and ask her to be mine.” 

The story of her son’s proceedings was entirely 
new to Mrs. Manderson, who had never so much 
as suspected the possibility of such an entangle- 
ment. To say that she was disappointed would 
fail to convey an adequate idea of its effect on 
her. At heart she was a good deal shocked that 
her idolized son could fall in love with a farmer's 
daughter; but she was even more incensed that 
he should have preferred a penniless girl to such 
an heiress as Clara Owens. We have said, ina 
former chapter, that the Mandersons were not 
rich, especially for their station in life. It had 
been necessary, indeed, for Mr. Manderson, in 
making his will, to leave his entire property to his 
wife, otherwise she would have been unable to 
keep up the family mansion. But he did this with 
the less compunction, because he fully believed 
that his handsome and intelligent son, whenever 
he desired to have an establishment of his own, 
could marry an heiress. In this opinion the 
mother had concurred. It was, therefore, a 
serious matter to find this son, from whom so 
much had been expected, about to throw himself 
away on a half-bred rustic, as Mrs. Manderson 
supposed, who had nothing but rosy cheeks to 
recommend her. 

To frustrate her son in his boyish folly was the 
mother’s instant resolution. She was a woman 
quick to decide, and her plan was determined 
upon, therefore, before Manderson had quite 
finished his tale. Indeed most of what he said 
about Julia’s merits, at the end, was lost upon 
his parent, who though pretending to listen, was 
absorbed in maturing her course of conduct. 
When he had ceased to speak she was prepared 
accordingly to answer at once. 

“*My dear boy,” she said, kindly, ‘‘you are 
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in love, and for the first time in your life; and, 
therefore, I excuse what otherwise would be the 
height of absurdity. The romance of this whole 
matter is that you would like to marry Miss 
Forester, because once you nearly ran over her 
father, and another time rescued her from the 
midst of #*fire-riot: the reality is that you can’t 
marry her, or anybody else, who is not an heiress, 
because you have no income to support a wife, 
and I @an’t give you one without beggaring 
myself.” 

Manderson knew this was true. He had, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, conceived a wild 
plan of bringing Julia home to his mother’s; and 
hence had spoken, as we have seen, of going im- 
mediately to propose for her. He looked down 
abashed. 

“So think no more of the young woman,” 
resumed Mrs. Manderson, elated with her evi- 
dent success. ‘‘It was a bit of pardonable folly, 
excusable perhaps for this once,” she added, 
smiling. ‘‘ Dismiss it, dream no more, be a man 
of the world, and marry Clara Owens after a 
while.” ’ 

She had gone too far. She saw it at once. 
Her son snatched his arm from her hand, as if 
it had been the touch of a tempter, and elevating 
his commanding figure to its loftiest proportions, 
said, coldly, 

‘‘Mother, you treat me as achild. You talk 
as if I, at five and twenty, had no deeper feelings 
than a school boy. Nay! hear me out,” he added, 
impatiently, seeing she was about to interrupt 
him. ‘I have been boyish, at least in one re- 
spect, for I forgot that a man is a fool to speak 
of marriage, till he has earned the right by 
making himself independent. I am not angry; 
do not look as if you thought I was; it was never 
my intention to encroach on your comforts; and 
only my thoughtlessness could have led me to 
say anything from which you could draw that 


inference. Let there be no hard feelings between 
us, dear mother,” fle continued, kissing her hand. 
‘‘But from this day forth, remember, I begin a 
new era in my life. I have heretofore trifled 
with existence, I will hereafter give myself to 
earnest labor. I will be the founder of my own 
fortunes.” 

The fond mother, though utterly skeptical, in 
her worldly wisdom, of the durability of these 
resolutions, could not but secretly admire the 
enthusiasm with which his words were spoken. 
She gazed a moment admiringly on her son’s 
face, and then began to smile incredulously. 

‘*And when you have won fortune, I suppose, 
you will offer yourself to Miss Forester.” 

“T will,” replied the son, his eye meeting 
her’s, and by its frank, high look awing down 
that skeptical expression. 

‘¢ That is,” added the mother, ‘‘if she has not 
forgotten you.” 

' «She will not do that,if she loves me: and 
if she don’t love me,” he paused, and added 
quickly, ‘it won’t matter.” 

“If she continues faithful,’ said Mrs. Man- 
derson, half relenting at her son’s emotion, ‘‘I 
will promise to receive her as a daughter. But 
with this stipulation, that you bind her by no 
promise meanwhile, for otherwise it will be no 
trial of her fidelity.” 

“IT accept,” said Manderson, eagerly. ‘Ah! 
mother, I shall have something now to work for, 
and work I will,” he added, with energy. 

“But meantime,” said the mother to herself, 
‘“‘this designing creature, tired of waiting, and 
ignorant of the reward for her fidelity, will de- 
; sert him. Or, if she really loves, she will feel 
$hurt at this neglect, and so forget him.” And 

the woman of the world congratulated herself on 
having outwitted her son, for his own good, as 
she conscientiously believed. 
(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Ox! ask me not to wake for thee a measure, 
Whose joyous accents shall delight thine ear, 
For, riven from my grasp is the heart’s treasure, 
And wasted love calls now for misery’s tear. 


Mine ig a melancholy, sad awaking 
From the bright, cherished dreams of other days— 
And life’s dark clouds upon my pathway breaking, 
Have banished from my sight hope’s cheering rays. 





¢ No more I listen to the whispered breathing 
Of words that swept my bosom’s inmost chords, 
< No more I meet the rapturous glance, revealing 
Affection, prized beyond earth’s golden hoards. 
Ss 
‘ These all have passed away, and left me weeping 
O’er blighted hopes, and joys which come no more}; 
i My spirit’s harp is mute—its notes are sleeping— 
It yields no music—as in days of yore. 








THE BIRTH OF THE SNOW-DROP. 


BY JANE SAUNDERS. 


Far away among the vine-clad hills of sunny; and pressed him to join their sports, kind women 


France, there lived a poor woman with her only 
child. She was a soldier’s widow and gained a 
scanty subsistence by working in the vineyards. 
Little Renie was only able to follow his mother 
in her labors; but he loved to sit under the vines, 
and see the rich purple grapes that hung among 
the green leaves like bunches of amethysts. 

The widow dearly loved her little son, and 
often seating him upon her knee after the labor 
of the day was over, she told him of his father; 
how he was a good man and a brave soldier, who 
had died fighting for his country; and then she 
would sob and press the child to her bosom, as 
she related how handsome the soldiers looked 
marching on to the sound-of fife and drum, and 
how not one ever returned again. 

Renie was much too young to understand all 
this; but as he grew older he learned that his 
mother had left her home with a young soldier, 
and that her father never forgave the marriage, 
or saw his daughter again. The old man was 
living still in a distant province; but though the 
heart of the lonely widow yearned for home, and 
with a mother’s pride she longed to show her 
boy, yet she knew the stern nature of her father, 
and dared not seek him. 

At last the poor widow fell ill, and though it 
was the season when the rich hue of the grapes 
deepened into perfection beneath the warm sun- 
beams, she knew full well that she should not 
live to gather them. 

The dying mother bade little Renie come very 
near to her, and then, in faltering tones, whis- 
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drew him to their bosoms and promised to cherish 
him, strong-hearted men raised him up and bade 
him be of good-cheer; but Renie turned from 
them all to the cold, damp sod, exclaiming, «she 
will not leave me forever; my mother will come 
back. I will wait for her here.” 

When they saw all their comforting words 
were of no avail, they left him, trusting that the 
natural joy.usness of childhood would overcome 
his grief; but when weeks passed on and brought 
no change, they learned to respect the child’s 
sorrow, and the grape-gatherers as they returned 
from the vineyards with baskets of the beautiful 
fruit, paused in their vintage song as they saw 
little Renie with his arms clasped about the 
wooden cross upon his mother’s grave. 

The leaves at length dropped dry and sere, 
and the snow rested upon the hills; then Renie 
himself fell ill, and for many weeks he could not 
rise from the little cot where a kind peasant and 
his wife nursed him tenderly; but during the 
tedious hours of illness his mother’s image was 
ever before him; and remembering her words, 
‘¢we shall meet in my Father’s house,” he re- 
solved, when he grew strong again, to go and 
seek her, as she did not return to him. 

The snow had not yet melted in the vallies, 
though the sun was shining warmly, when Renie 
feebly turned his steps once more toward the 
spot where his mother slept. He knelt down 
before the little cross, and his warm tears fell 
fast upon the snow, when, lo! just where the 
tears had fallen, appeared a tiny blade strug- 


pered that she must leave him, and perform a} gling to pierce the crusted ground; the boy ten- 
long, dark journey alone. But the child, with; derly scraped aside the snow that the little plant 


violent sobs of grief, clasped his arms about his 
mother’s neck, praying to go with her, and not 
to be left behind. 

Then the widow, whose strength was failing 
fast, comforted her child, murmuring, “I will 
not leave you forever, my son; we shall meet 
again—in my Father's house.” She spoke no 
more—and soon poor little Renie was an orphan. 

The peasants made the poor widow a grave in 
@ quiet spot, and gave the little boy a home 
among themselves; but day after day he threw 
himself upon his mother’s grave and wept, re- 
fusing to be consoled. Children gathered about 
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might feel the sun, and another warm shower of 
tears fell upon it as he did so, for he remembered 
his lost mother’s love for the flowers. 

When Renie came again to the grave, he saw 
with surprise a group of levely white blossoms 
that seemed to bend sorrowfully over the sod. 
The child knelt beside them, and a strange feel- 
ing of peace crept into his heart. 

‘‘My mother has sent them from the land 
where she dwells,” he thought, ‘‘to show that 
she has not forgotten me;” and a smile of hope 
beamed on his sad, pale face, as he looked fondly 
on the flowers. 
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But when the peasants beheld this mysterious ; peasants gathered around with gifts and many 
little plant blossoming in the midst of the snow, ; kind wishes; and then Renie, after a last visit 
and of a kind they had never seen before, they ; to his mother’s grave, started on his journey, 
were filled with astonishment and awe. carrying with him the precious flowers. 

“It is sent from the spirit land,” they whis- He met with much kindness on his way; for 
pered, “‘and born of Renie’s tears; see how each } all who listened to his simple story willingly 
snow white drop quivers upon its stem like a} aided the little orphan boy. Many wished to 
tear about to fall; his mother knows his sorrow; purchase the strange and beautiful blossoms 
and would console him thus.” which he carried, but Renie would not sell them; 

Gradually the grief of the little boy became} he regarded them with a love too holy to barter 
more subdued, and hope and cheerfulness beamed } them for money. But whoever did him a kind- 
upon his face once‘more; he loved to water and } ness was rewarded by a little tuft; and if he met 
nurture the tender blossoms, and soon the grave} any one in sorrow he offered his simple tribute, 














was covered with the delicate and graceful flowers, 
gently bending toward the earth. 

The good cure, who dwelt among these simple 
peasants, loved the little motherless boy, and 
spoke often to him, explaining how the child 
must one day join his mother, but she could no 
more come to him. Renie listened to the good 
old man with interest; still the words of his 
mother seemed ever present with him. 

“We shall meet in my Father’s house!” 

And so one day the boy filled a basket with 
tufts of the spirit flowers, as the peasants called 
them, and going to the cure, said, firmly, 

‘“‘My mother has sent me many messengers. 
See, I take some with me to show the way, and 
I go to seek her in her Father’s house, where she 
told me we should meet again.” 

Then the good cure drew little Renie toward 
him, and told him of that heavenly Father’s house 
where his mother awaited his coming; and as he 
dwelt upon the love and goodness of that all-wise 
Parent, and the eternal happiness prepared for 
his children, the boy was comforted. 

As the kind teacher went on and spoke of the 
loneliness, and perhaps the remorse, of the old 
man who had refused to forgive his child, little 
Renie’s heart swelled with tears, and as a sense 
of peace filled his own bosom, he longed to im- 
part it to others. Suddenly he looked up with a 
brightened countenance. 

“I will seek my grandfather,” he said, ‘‘and 
carry these sweet flowers to him; they are mes- 
sengers sent to console us both; and when I tell 
him my mother is gone home to her heavenly 


Father’s honse, he will not be angry with her 


any more, but will love me for her sake.” 


The good cure blessed the little boy; the 
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strong in the faith of its power to soothe. 

The twilight was fast fading into night when 

Renie entered a shaded lane, and softly opening 
> wicket gate, carried his treasured flowers to 

the well to water them, ere he sought a shelter 

for the night. The little garden into which he 
had entered was overgrown with weeds, and the 
low-roofed cottage wore an air of desolation. In 
the porch sat an old man, who with thin, silvery 
hair floating on his shoulders, leaned heavily 
upon a staff, and with mournful voice and shaking 
; head constantly murmured to himself, 

_ My child, my child! I have driven you from 
me,’and now am broken-hearted. I shall never 
see you more—my child, my child!” 

Little Renie heard these words; a gleam of 
joy illumined his heart; lifting his basket of 
; flowers he stood before the old man, saying as 
he offered them, 

‘Grandfather, see, I bring you consolation!” 
$ The poor old man was for a time bewildered ; 

but when he had heard Renie’s story and read 

the letter of the good cure, he clasped the child 
? in his arms and shed over him tears of mingled 
penitent sorrow and gratitude. 

The weeds were uprooted, and the precious 
flowers planted in the garden, where they grew 
and flourished in luxuriant beauty. When Renie 
3 with his grandfather went to visit his mother’s 
grave, tufts of the lovely blossoms met them at 

every turn, like the foot-prints of angels leading 
them on, and each one to whom Renie had given 
the flowers came out to welcome them. 

When the next spring time came, the hills 
were-covered with the delicate blossoms, and for 
many years the peasants named them, ‘‘ Renie’s 
, consolation.” 








THE APRIL RAIN. 


Waar though the rain falls chill and fast, 
It brings us all sweet flowers. 


; So life immortal, Heav’nly bliss, 


Blooms under life’s cold showers! Cc. A. 
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BERTHA. 





BY MARY V. PENROSE. 





Ar an unfrequented watering-place on the} falling in love. It is true he accompanied her 
south coast of England, dwelt Mr. Bertrand Fitz- {in many a walk over the sands; that he had 
simon, a poor relation of an aristocratic family. { overcome her fear of boating. But, according 
But though poor, he was proud. The family ; to Mrs. Fitzsimon, there was no love in the busi- 
was one of the oldest in England. Of course he { ness; and the husband chagrined that he should 
held aloof from the gentry of the watering-place, ? have entertained the thought of a condescension 
except the few who were unquestionably rich. which was not likely to be appreciated, coiled him- 

There was one exception to this, however. Mr. ; self up in a more rigid exclusiveness than ever, 
Edgar, a young man of five and twenty, of whom; The most unlikely things will sometimes hap- 
nothing literally was known, was a welcome visitor ; pen in this world. One morning, news came 
at the Rosery. He owed this to having been the } that the Fitzsimon in possession had broken his 
fortunate means of saving the life of Bertha, ?neck in a steeple chase. Within a month from 
Mr. Fitzsimons’ daughter, who would have been this time, one by one, the three intervening lives 
drowned but for him. What more was necessary ; departed this earthly scene, and Bertrand found 
to procure him an introduction to the family? ? himself owner of two estates, All was now bustle 
No questions were asked about his pedigree. {at the Rosery. Bertrand proceeded to Hereford- 
They saw he was a gentleman in manner; they ; shire to take possession, and Mrs. and Miss Fitz- 
knew that he had saved their daughter from a { simon were charged to prepare for a speedy 
watery grave, and neither Mr. nor Mrs. Fitz-; departure to the metropolis. A week passed. 
simon objected to his visits. He became as one ; Bertrand returned to the Rosery to conduct his 
of the family: and Bertrand soon discovered that { wife and daughter to town. The day came, and 
he had money at command, and was not loath to } Edgar called to bid them good-bye. He found 
lend it. Bertrand, on his part, was not loath to 3 Bertha alone. 
borrow—a characteristic which human nature ‘*You will be glad to go to London,” said he, 
will sometimes retain in spite of the longest ; after the usual greeting had been exchanged; 





pedigree. *¢you have not spent a season there yet?” 
There was something peculiar about Mr. Edgar, “No,” answered Bertha, laconically. 
however, which the Fitzsimons ere long perceived. “‘You have much to see then; a new life and 


In spite of his cheerful air, his extensive acquaint- {@ very different one from that which you have 
ance with books and with the wider page of life, {led hitherto in this retirement. You will find 
and the openness of his manner, there was a;much to amuse you; much to delight the eye, 
scrutiny in his look, a guardedness of expression, { the senses; much to admire in the brilliancy of 
a power to repel inquiry when anything that { fashion, the works of art, the displays of genius, 
had the appearance of even leading to it was ; the theatres, the opera, and those attractions for 
attempted, that was not satisfactory. But the ; which the metropolis is famous.” 

strongest thing of all to the minds of both Mr. ««Yes——” said she, melancholy, a faint smile 
and Mrs. Fitzsimon, was the insensibility he dis- { curling her lip into one of its many phases of 
played to Bertha’s charms. This question had ; beauty. 

been much debated. Mr. Fitzsimon’s hope of; ‘You will also,” continued Edgar, ‘you will 
succeeding to the family estate was remote. The 3 also find much——” He paused. ‘But why 
possessor was a man of his own age, and between $ should I render that tasteless to you on which 
them were three younger lives with a claim prior § your heart is perhaps set.” There was an ex- 
to our friend’s. It was evident to him that Mr. ; pression on his face as he said this, which Bertha 
Edgar was at all events rich. He had borrowed ; had remarked before—an expression partly sad, 
three hundred pounds of him, and the last hun- { but more stern. 

dred was lent as willingly as the first. Mr. Fitz- ‘*No, no; tell me,” cried she, for the first time 
simon saw that this would not be a bad match {since he had entered the room seeming to be 
for his daughter; Mrs. Fitzsimon coincided in } cognizant of what was passing; ‘ what else shall 





his opinion; but Mr. Edgar showed no sign of {I find?” 
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«Too much that is hollow and insincere, not- 
withstanding a fair outside. Do not think that 
jn changing this wild life amongst rocks and 
cliffs, and with the storms of winter ever and 
anon raging before your eyes, that all will be 

ain.” 

«J would rather remain here,” she replied; 
«J have been happy in the midst of nature.” 

«And are there no attractions in the world 
that claim your affection?” 

“Indeed,” replied Bertha, artlessly, *‘I shall 
never forget the friends I have loved here; and 
least of all, Mr. Edgar, shall I ever forget you!” 
Bertha held out her hand to him. He took it, 
but with an abstracted air, as if his mind was 
busy in another direction. 

‘Miss Fitzsimon,” said he, after a pause, ‘‘ we 
have spent so much time together, and inter- 
changed so much thought, may I add feeling, 
that I am confident enough to say to -you what I 
have not said to your father or to Mrs. Fitz- 
simon.” 

Bertha blushed; but no; he was not going to 
say what she expected. 

“You have guessed there is a mystery about 
me. You have suspected ic; and you are right. 
I am a man who, from my boyhood, have loved 
truth and sought after honesty. Where they 
were wanting, either in man or woman, I could 


¢ 
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on your charms, or that I regarded with a deeper 
respect the more engaging qualities of your na- 
ture? Have you not suspected I had more than 
an ordinary regard for you?” 

‘‘Yes;” Bertha certainly had suspected it. 

“Have you never dreamt that I dared even to 
love you?” ; 

“Yes,” she had dreamt that too; thqugh she 
saw no great daring about it. 

‘I love you!” he said, ‘‘yes, with my whole 
heart. Do I love in vain?” ' 

As he said this he drew still closer to Bertha, 
who, suffering her hand to remain in his, per- 
mitted him even to fold his other arm around her 
waist. Just then footsteps were heard upon the 
stairs. 

‘sDo I love in vain?” repeated Edgar. 

He felt her arm timidly placed upon his shoul- 
der. 

“You wilt not forget me?” cried he. 

“Never!” 

A month passed, and the Fitzsimonses were 
settled in London. It was the height of the 
season; and Bertha found herself in a new world 
indeed, exceeding in splendor and in beauty the 
wildest paintings of her imagination. 

One day, some two months after her arrival, 
while mechanically turning over some sheets of 
new music, and running her fingers along the 


see no virtue to compensate their absence, I have ; keys of her instrument, the door of the drawing- 


lived to be deceived by one who was utterly des- 
titute of both. But what have you to do with 
this?” continued he, after a pause; ‘we will 
speak of something else.” 

“No, no! pray go on,” exclaimed Bertha, so 
interested in what had fallen from Edgar, and 
her face so full of expression, that he thought 
she had never looked so lovely before. 

“It is a long story, Miss Fitzsimon; but I per- 
ceive you partly guess it. I loved a woman 
whom I thought possessed of a heart as beau- 
tiful as her face: but, it was the face only was 
beautiful. From the time that I discovered my 
mistake, I withdrew from society, resolved to 
devote myself to those affections which books, 
the study of. nature, and the wider phases of 
man’s life supply. It was not long, however, ere 
I found that my heart was still alive enough to 
appreciate a more kindred love.” Edgar paused, 
and turned his looked steadily on Bertha. Her 
large, expressive eyes were veiled in an instant 
by their scarce less lovely lids. A beautiful 


blush spread over her face, glowed for a moment, 
and then passed away. 

“Bertha,” cried Edgar, drawing closer to her, 
and taking her hand in his, ‘‘ have you never sus- 
pected that I looked with no common admiration 
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room opened one morning, and the servant an- 
nounced Mr. Edgar. Edgar himself followed. 

Bertha rose, blushed, stammered. Edgar per- 
ceived her hesitation. He advanced, and held 
out his hand. She placed her’s within it, and 
the courtesies of meeting were exchanged, but 
somewhat stiffly. 

“You are altered, Miss Fitzsimon,” said he, 
after a time. ‘You have lost the ruddy health 
you brought to town with you. May I add, too, 
that in other respects I see a difference.” 

There was a melancholy in the tone in which 
he spoke that went at once to her heart. Altered! 
Yes; she was much altered. But whatever she 
might have said, was interrupted by the entrance 
of her father. 

Mr. Fitzsimon had always held his head high, 
but now it was higher than ever. It seemed, 
indeed, as if his chin had usurped the position 
by nature allotted to his nose. As he stalked 
into the room, Edgar at once saw what reception 
he would have. Proceeding to the piano, he took 
Miss Fitzsimon by the hand, and leading her to 
the door, motioned her out, and closed it after 
her. Then returning— 

‘¢Mr. Edgar,” said he, with an air of magni- 
ficence, which almost made our hero smile, “this 
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is very unseemly, sir; very indecorous and im- 
proper. You should have written had you wished 
to see me, and I should willingly have granted 
you an audience; but to take me by storm, to 
insist, as it were—though I hardly think your 
presumption could intend that—on forcing me 
to an interview—this is, I say, most indecorous, 
most unseemly.” 

Edgar was not taken aback; he knew his man, 
and expected nothing better from him. 

“T have used this freedom with your leave 
before, Mr. Fitzsimon, and see no difference owns 
two. months can have made to render it inde- 
corous now. I am not changed; are you?” 

‘«Changed!” ejaculated Bertrand,in amazement 
at the man’s reckless impertinence; ‘‘changed! 
Good God! am I to be addressed in this low, 
familiar manner, and asked if I am changed.” 

‘sRemember, sir,” replied Edgar, sternly, and 
resolved to give no quarter where he‘found none, 
*¢you are still the man whose daughter I saved 
from what would probably have been death; still 
the man who has done me the honor to become 
my debtor in a pecuniary sense.” 

‘‘Sir,” exclaimed Bertrand, insulted, that these 
reminiscences should be regarded otherwise than 
as favors conferred upon the person who had 
saved the child and lent the money, ‘‘you are 
gross; you are evidently an ignorant man, who 
has forgotten himself and his position. There,” 
continued he, writing upon a card, ‘my agent’s 
address, sir. Take your claim to him; and let 
me never see you in this house again.” With 
these words, he issued from the room as magni- ; 
ficently as he had entered it. 

All this was nothing to Edgar. He had gauged 
the man before. But Bertha! Was she changed 
too. Again he had set his faith upon a woman, 
and was he deceived? Would she not steal to 
see him again? He paused, listened—no sound. 
Why did he expect it? He had marked her 
hesitation. He saw the blush of confusion with 
which she welcomed him, as if she was too proud 
to meet him heartily, yet too young to be wholly 
ungrateful. Was she coming? No! He took 
his hat; descended the stairs, wrapt in sorrowful 
mood, and in a minute more found himself in the 
street. 

And had Bertha forgotten him? Not quite. 
Her confusion at meeting him was in truth only 
natural. She saw the insult her father intended, 
and almost sank with shame at the double in- 
gratitude with which the friend of a less fortu- 
nate period was treated. The hall door had 
hardly closed behind him after his departure 
when she despatched her servant with the fol- 
lowing note:— 
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‘‘Dear Mr. Edgar.—Whoever else may be un- 
grateful, do not doubt that there is one in this 
house who can never forget you. So long as you 
value this assurance, believe it, Berrua.” 


Edgar walked moodily along. He thought of 
what unadorned merit has to suffer in this world; 
and as his thoughts grew warmer, and his indig- 
nation rose higher, he walked the faster. Bertha’s 
maid would much rather have been Bertha’s mis- 
tress. A steam-engine could not get her to walk 
out of what she considered a becoming pace, nor 
could all the world have induced her to run, 
Perhaps she might have made a little more haste 
had Edgar been a “lord,” or even a “sir;” but, 
as it was, she saw him gradually increase the 
distance between them till he entered the park. 
She pursued him, but in vain. Giving up the 
pursuit; she resolved to return home; and, as 
Bertha had ordered her on no account to come 
back without having delivered the letter, she 
further resolved to say that she had done so. 

Bertha’s mind was accordingly composed, and 
in due time she betook herself to her toilet. In 
less than an hour she was dressed for the even- 
ing, and the carriage being announced, the Fitz- 
simons drove off to Lady Harriet Temple’s. There 
was a dinner party and also an evening party; 
they joined both: but what was Mr. Fitzsimons’ 
confusion to find himself sitting vis-a-vis to his 
friend Edgar. Had the fellow lent her ladyship 
money, too? No; he was too muck at home to 
be merely there on tolerance. More than that, 
there was an evident deference paid toward him, 
and—what!—was it possible that Bertrand heard 
aright! 

*¢ Lord Edgar”—*“ my lord” —*‘ your lordship.” 

‘‘And where and in what incognito has my 
fitful cousin been for the last six months? What 
have you been about, sir?” demanded Lady Har- 
riet. 

‘Looking for honesty and truth,” replied he. 

“I hope you found them, my lord?” inquired 
Sir Charles Wilmot, with a laugh. 

“T am not sure,” he answered; ‘perhaps, 
‘yes;’ possibly, ‘no.’” 

Did his eye wander toward Bertha as he said 
this? She thought so, and her heart beat rapidly. 
She thought of the letter. She rejoiced that he 
had received it before she had become acquainted 
with his true position. Not for the whole world 
would she have written it had she believed Mr. 
Edgar to have been Lord Temple. And yet, was 
it not strange that he should not address a single 
word to her; that his eyes should not be turned 
toward her; that after dinner he should neither 
seek her out to dance with him, nor ask her to 
sing one of those airs which had been such 
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favorites with him before? Hours passed away; 
and, finally, Mrs. Fitzsimon bade her hostess 
good night. The husband and Bertha followed 
the example. Lord Edgar was standing beside 
Lady Harriet. Fitzsimon bowed to him, a most 
gracious bow, which the other acknowledged by | 
the slightest inclination of his head. But on} 
Bertha he did not waste a glance. What could } 
it mean? 

«We shall be happy to see your lordship,” } 
gaid Mrs. Fitzsimon, from whom alone the invi- 
tation could come with any grace. 

«J shall do myself the honor of calling,” re- } 
plied his lordship, in a tone tinged, as Bertha } 
thought, with sarcasm. But he took no notice } 
of her. 

She slept little that night, and the morning , 
found her pale and weary. 

It was at two o’clock, as her maid was about ; 
to give herself an airing in the Park, which she } 
did about that hour generally, to disembarrass } 
her mind for a few moments of the afilicting } 


> 





duties of her position, that the hall door opened, 


and Mr. Edgar gave his card to the porter, in- 
quiring for Miss Fitzsimon. The card was handed 


room, Lord Edgar was descending to the hall; 
and just as our heroine entered the drawing- 
room, his lordship issued into the street. 

What did all this mean? Bertha rang for her 
maid. The maid was equally puzzled. Passing 
rapidly from one thought to another, Bertha’s 
mind at last ¢@rned to the letter. 

“You are certain you gave it to him, yester- 
day? If you failed, you have ruined me!” 

‘*Oh, certain, Miss!” responded the maid, with 
a most determined resolution to stick to it. 

But just then Bertha’s eye fell on some torn 
scraps of paper, which were strewed upon the 
ground. The suspicion flashed across her mind 
that these were the fragments of her letter, and 
that it had not been delivered yesterday. Her 
own handwriting soon assured her of the former 
fact. Turning to her maid with a firm look that 
alarmed her the more from the death-like pale- 
ness of her face— 

“You did not deliver it yesterday ?” she said. 

“No!” after a pause, responded the maid, 
trembling in every limb. 

Bertha slowly reascended to her chamber. 

It was not without pain #hat Temple came to 


to the maid, which, when the maid read, it’pro- } the conclusion that Bertha was calculating and 
duced a revulsion in her economy that no per- } selfish, like the rest of the world. The one hope 
missible language can express. Turning round, } which had bound him to society was broken, and 
and bowing at each step she took, lost in a maze } he felt inclined to abjure that faith in high things 
of wonder and admiration, she led him to the } which had so much ennobled his character. 
drawing-room, and was about to hurry to her } He had wandered into the garden. Rain was 
young mistress, when the thought of the letter } beginning to fall, and he entered one of the boxes. 
occurred to her. Fortunately, she had not burnt } A long and noble avenue of trees was before him, 
it. Withdrawing it from her pocket she pre-} and on the green turf, at their feet, a flock of 
sented it with a triumphant air, as if she had; sheep cropped the grass. There was no one near 
been pursuing his lordship ever since yesterday ; him, and he exclaimed, 

and had run him down at last. Having per- } ‘‘Nature, thou alone art true; true in beauty, 
formed this feat, she rushed off to her young} true in fidelity to your destiny. It is summer, 
mistress, who immediately fell into the most de- } and you wear the livery of joy, bright, shining, 
lightful agitation. Pins were in demand; frills } smiling; filling the eye with beauty, the heart 
and bijouterie; and ere Bertha was presentable, } with gladness. Winter comes, and again you are 








ten minutes had passed away. 
In the meantime Lord Temple had opened the } 
letter, read it, and attributed its professions of } 
fidelity to the discovery that he was ‘Lord } 
Edgar,” and not “Mr. Edgar.” The doubt of } 
which till now he had given Bertha the benefit, 
Was now clearly against her. It grated pain- 
fully upon the refined sensibilities of such a man, 
that so young and beautiful a girl should display ; 
such matronly craft; and that she should pretend } 
to address him as ‘dear Mr. Edgar.” The whole 
thing was evidently got up. Ineffably disgusted, 
he felt that his affair with Bertha was now utterly 
atanend. Whyshould he trouble her for an in- 
terview? No. 
As Bertha was descending to the drawing- 








like the time, true to it—ever faithful to the 
marriage vow which has bound you to the re- 
volving year. Man alone is false; woman, beau- 
tiful and false!” 

As he looked out upon the scene his mind was 
so deeply absorbed with these thoughts that he 
did not hear the footsteps which approached. 
They paused, came on again a little; paused 
again. He heard them not. Again they came 
on, and some one entered and set down. The 
rain was increasing, but Temple wished to be 
alone. He rose and stepped forth. 

Good heaven! what voice was that? Who was 
it pronounced his name, in a tone so low and so 
sweet that it seemed to touch his very heart? 
He turned. The lady had risen and was standing 
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before him. She raised her veil a little and} 
Temple beheld Bertha, her face pale and ben; 


lips quivering with emotion. In wonder he 


rushed back to her. 


wer 
‘*But oh, Bertha, is this all; is nothing more 
to be said?” 
“Nothing.” 
“But, by me! Yes! Much, if it were as easy 


‘‘Miss Fitzsimon,” he said, softly, when she; to say as to know what we ought tosay. You 


had sat down again, ‘what does this mean; or > 
do I meet you again by accident 2%), 3 

‘“‘No,” she replied, recovering herself after a} 
«I have? 
You have re- ’ be so cruel, so relentless.” 
ceived a letter from me.” 


while, and loosing her hand from his. 
followed you, I came on purpose. 


*sT have to acknowledge that honor,” returned 


chilling him in an instant. 


Bertha remarked the change. She could no 


longer control her feelings. ; 
“You have wronged me,” she exclaimed, ' 


bursting into tears. 

‘‘Wronged you, Miss Fitzsimon; I believe, on} 
the contrary, that J have to complain.” 

“You believe then,” she continued, calming } 
herself, ‘‘that I have condescended, out of defer- 
ence to your rank, to pretend a part I had not? 
played; to pre-date a letter in order to represent 
myself in a differe@t light from that in which} 
you viewed me, and that I supported this for-} 
gery by addressing you in your feigned name, 
when I had become aware of your real one. No! 
I have not done that. I wrote upon the instant, 
stung with shame at the ingratitude with which 
your friendship in less prosperous hours was re- 
paid. My servant betrayed me. She failed to 
deliver that letter until after your true position 
had been revealed to us.” 

‘*Good heaven,” exclaimed Temple. 

“T do not ask you to believe me,” replied 
Bertha, with a mixed expression of pride and } 
scorn. ‘Nor havelI followed you with any other } 
aim but this—to free myself from an imputation } 
under which I could not live. You will pardon} 
my boldness, my lord. Perhaps I have the? 
greater right to your consideration, since it; 
might have been expected that you would have? 
sought this explanation, not I.” 

Bertha rose to depart. Temple detained her. 

‘*You are not less a gentleman, I trust,” said ; 
she, proudly, ‘‘than when you appeared nothing } 
more than one. Let my hand go, and suffer me} 


to depart.” ; 





2 
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Temple, coldly—the very thought of the letter} 





; back still further. 


will not leave me? Listen to me.” 

He attempted to place his arm round her 
waist. She repulsed him. 

‘But stay, Bertha. Good heaven, you cannot 


He again folded his arm round her, but again 
she removed it. 

“By the happy hours that we have spent 
together ——” 

‘‘They are passed,” exclaimed Bertha, lifting 
up her large and beautiful eyes, to withdraw 
them from his gaze. 

‘«But not their memory, nor the love—in me, 
at least—which they engendered. Are they 
wholly dead in you, Bertha?” 

He looked at her; a tear started from her eye, 
stood on her cheek a moment, and then rolled 
off upon his hand. Temple kisseditaway. The 
rain came down in torrents. 

‘Look back, look back,” he exclaimed, ‘to 
the last hour we spent together. Can that be 
forgotten—that promise never to forget me? Go 
I saved your life, Bertha.” 

He paused, and once more had encircled her 
with his arm, which her hand was about to re- 
move, when he caught it in his, and pressed it 
with all a lover’s fervor. 

‘Bertha, dear Bertha, I love you! Before 
heaven, I love nothing in the world but you. Be 
generous; be honest! Have you ceased to re- 
spect me?” 

“No.” 

‘s Nor to love me, Bertha——” 

His arm was tightened round her waist; her 
hand rested contentedly in his; nay, he thought 
once that slightly—very slightly—it even re- 
turned his pressure. Again she suffered herself 
to be reseated, and gradually her cheek came 
nearer to his. 

‘Nor to love me?” once more asked our hero. 

There are looks that say more than words; 
murmurs, more expressive than articulate sounds. 

Three months after this, Lord Edgar and Bertha 
sat again in that arbor—man and wife. 
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FROM THE GERMAN: OF H@LTY. 


On, come, come all who love sweet May, 
Enjoy the beautiful to-day! 
The riches of God’s bosom, 


. 


O’er all the land, on every hand, 
Are emptied from each blossom. 
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TO WORK D’OYLEY PATTERN. 














Work a chain of 7 stitches, and unite it by a 
single stitch. 

1st round.—Work 11 chain and 1 plain in the 
foundation chain 7 times. Work 5 single stitches 
in the first chain of 11. 

2nd round.—1 plain, 11 chain, 1 plain; (both 
these plain stitches are to be worked in the 1], 
chain of 1st round) 3 chain, miss 10, repeat and 
end with a single stitch. 

8rd round.—11 plain, 3 chain, miss 5, repeat, 
end with a single stitch. 

4th round.—14 chain, miss 18,1 plain in the ; 
8 chain of last round, repeat. 

5th round.—Miss 1,7 plain, 5 chain, 7 plain; 
repeat, end with 6 single stitches. 

6th round.—7 plain, 9 chain, miss 12; repeat, 
end with three single stitches. 

7th round.—1 plain, 9 chain, 1 plain, (both 
these plain stitches worked in the centre of the 
7 plain of last round) 7 chain, miss 7; 1 plain, 
9 chain, 1 plain, (both these plain stitches worked 
in the 9 chain of 6th round) 7 chain, miss 7, re- 
peat; end with 2 single stitches. 

8th round.—1 plain, 7 chain, 1 plain, 9 chain, 
1 plain, 7 chain, 1 plain, (these 4 plain stitches 
worked in the 9 chain of 7th round) 5 chain, 
miss 4,1 plain in the centre of the 7 chain in the 
7th round, 5 chain, miss 4, repeat, end with a 





single stitch. ' 


9th round.—7 plain, miss 1, 9 plain, miss, 1, 7 ‘ than the straw mats. 


plain, 3 chain, miss 13; repeat, end with 4 single 
stitches. 

10th round.—13 chain, miss 15, 1 plain, 3 chain, 
miss 9, 1 plain; repeat, at the end, turn back and 
work 8 single on the last 3 chain, turn back. 

11th round.—6 chain, 9 plain, 7 chain, 9 plain, 
repeat. 

12th round.—1 plain, 11 chain, 1 plain, 13 
chain, 1 plain, 11 chain, 1 plain, (these 4 chain 
stitches in the 6th chain of 11th round) 3 chain, 
miss 9, 5 plain in the 7th chain of 11th round, 3 
chain, miss 9; repeat, and end with one single 
stitch. 

13th round.—9 plain, miss 3, 11 plain, miss 3, 
9 plain, 3 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the centre of 
the 5 plain in last round, 3 chain, miss 7; repeat, 
end with one singléstitch. Fasten off. 

This may be worked in colored crochet thread, 
making the Ist, 2nd, and 8rd rounds amber; the 
4th, 5th, and 6th green; the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
amber; 10th and 11th green,'12th and 13th 
amber. 

It may also be worked for a lamp-mat in 
Berlin wool, in which case the ten first rounds 
will make it large enough, and five shades of 
worsted between the darkest and lightest, will 
have a pretty effect. 

Worked with coarse linen, it may be used as 
a table-mat, as these are now more fashionable 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Gossip about Dress.—Since the accession 
ef the beautiful and bewitching Spaniard to the 
French throne, nothing can exceed the extravagance 
and magnificence of the dress materials. They seem 
to be absolutely stiff with gold and silver. The so 
much vaunted stuffs of the time of our grandmothers, 
are left far behind by the fabrics of the present day, 
not merely in the superior richness of the materials, 
but for the greater finish in the pattern, and in the 
delicacy of the coloring. Dresses of tissue with gold 
or silver stripes, sparkling gauzes, tulles powdered 
with stars, light lace flounces embroidered in golden ; 
wreaths of flowers, brocades and lampas with flowers 
in relief, and worked with gold and silver in gor- 
geous patterns, are the most in favor for evening 
dress. Tunics and flounces divide the day, or rather 
the night: in the heavier materials, tunics probably 
predominating with trains. But whatever be the 
make or stuff, either with flounces or tunics, these 
dresses are immoderately full, and puffing out. This 
does not much agree with the rage which exists of 
packing in drawing-rooms, three times more people 
than they can accommodate. But imagine a court 
ball in which all this gorgeousness mingles. Did 
ever tale of fairy land convey an idea of it? 

Gold is so much in fashion, that the lingere of the 
first repute in Paris, ornaments the vests which she 
makes for the greut dames with it. This is the pure 
Oriental style; on white, black, green or purple cash- 
mere these gold embroideries stand out in admirable 
relief. The short Turkish vests have gold tassels 
hanging from sleeves slit up a la Sultane, and also 
to the two points in front. Even the India cash- 
mere shawls are wrought in gold and silver, and the 





tournons or opera cloaks are ornamented in the same 
style. Some are embroidered in flowers, the prin-? 
cipal one of which is called the Jmperial. These 
bouquets have here and there fluttering among them 
butterflies with gold wings, sparkling with precious 
stones. 

And then the jewelry! One might imagine the 
mines of Galconda emptied Ynto a Parisian ball- 
room. The precious stones sparkle on every article ; 
of dress, and the brains of even a French jeweler 
must be at a loss to furnish new designs. Among 
the latest vageries of which we have heard is a 
bracelet with a cameo clasp, surrounded by large 
pearls. This cameo represents the head and bust of 
a negress. The head is ornamented with a net of 
gold sprigged with small diamonds, and round the 
neck there is a-diamond necklace. Imagine it, good 
reader, if you can. 

The wreaths, too, for the head are covered with 
gold and gems. Conceive, if possible, those exqui- 
site coiffures, some of a delicate peach bloom, or of 
fancy flowers bedewed with silver, or wreaths of 
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violets, powdered with tiny silver stars, or a cotffure 
of roses and foliage, with small diamond butterflies 
fluttering over them! 

In artificial flowers for evening parties, and balls, 
violets are the favorites. This is in compliment to 
the Emperor; unfortunately, they lose very much by 
night; in order to relieve them the foliage is some. 
times in gold; and purple, grey, and white violets 
are grouped together; occasionally they are made in 
velvet; but though rich and beautiful in themselves, 
they are not becoming, nor suited to evening dress, 

Another vagery of dame fashion is the use of 
powder, which is revived in the court and aristo- 
cratic circles; not such as our grandmother’s wore, 
of pure white or delicate pink scented. The taste 
of the present day requires that which will make 
more glitter or show. To meet this demand, the 
great perfumer, Legrand, offers to the votaries of 
fashion, gold and silver powder Several of the reign. 
ing belles have appeared at the Italian Opera with 
their hair dazzling with this new ornament. Con- 
spicuous among them was the fair Spaniard, whose 
marvelous beauty has enthraled the heart of the 
Emperor, and procured her a throne. Her magni- 
ficent blonde tresses were slightly powdered with 
silver: a few roses forming the only additional orna- 
ment to this becoming coiffure. The gold powder is 
worn by brunettes; black hair alone admitting the 
contrast of the bright yellow. 

But apropos of hair and her Majesty, we hope 
that we shall not now see the hair of any American 
woman drawn off her face and rolled back, because 
this happens to be the way in which the charming 
young Empress wears her’s; for while it suits a 
woman of her fine complexion and features, it will 
ill become all faces. There is no danger of the 
admiration-seeking French dames falling into this 
error, for they study too closely the mysteries of the 
toilet, ever to commit a faux pas in taste; but in 
England and America, whatever may be the fashion 
is implicitly followed, without any regard to its be- 
comingness. We have seen some naturally beautiful 
women make themselves look perfectly hideous be- 
cause they followed the fashion. 
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Ruth. A Novel. By the author of “Mary Barton.” 
1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Read & Fields,—There has 
no work of fiction appeared, for very many years, 
which we can so worthily commend as this. Not 
only és the skill of a most rarely accomplished artist 
revealed in the handling of the characters, but the 
whole story breathes throughout a spirit of the purest 
Christianity. Its influence on the heart is like that 
of a living and beloved monitor, while its powerful 
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scenes render it engrossing beyond description. The Waverley Novels. Illustrated Library Edition. 
creation of Ruth, the heroine, is alone sufficient to} Vols. XXITI, XXIV, XXV, XXVI and XXVII. 
stamp the author as among the first of living novelists. } Boston: B. B. Mussey. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
Indeed we know no character, in any similar fiction, } This unequalled ‘edition is now complete. It con- 
which approaches it in its wonderful combination of} tains all the Waverley Novels, with the latest cor- 








moral beauty and naturalness. There have been 
heroines, perhaps, as lovely in character ideally. 
There have been others as true to life. But we can 
recall no one, we repeat, who unites such reality 
with such surpassing excellence. She convinces the 
most skeptical reader that it is possible, even in this 
world, to be “but little lower than the angels.” 
Tragical as are the main incidents of the tale, 
and inexpressibly painful as the catastrophe, the 
author shows a fine artistic sense in not shrinking 
from them, but in carrying out his purpose to the 
end. Ruth, once betrayed, even though compara- 
tively innocent, could never have been aught but 
what she became. To have allowed her to marry her 
wronger, to have blessed her with worldly grandeur, 
would have marred the fitness of things, destroyed 
the almost divine beauty of the story. 
self-sacrifice to expiate her faults was the only true 
career left for one so meek and repentant. We love 
her the better, “poor Ruth,” yet saintly Ruth also, 
for her humility, her poverty, her heavenly patience. 
The rest of the actors in the tale are equally life- 
like. In any other novel the gentle, deformed pastor 
would have been a creature, whose Christian loveli- 
ness would have made the reputation of the book. 
Sally, the maid of all work, is incomparable in her 
line, and relieves, by her humor, the pervading 
pathos of the volume. Mr. Bradshaw, his wife, and 
his daughter are also strikingly individual. The 
novel is published in a neat style. 

Chambers’ Repository of Instructive and Amusing 
Papers. With Illustrations. Vol. I. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. Philada: Daniells & Smith.—This is the 
first of a serial work, to be issued every other month, 
in neatly bound volumes, each to contain two hun- 
dred and sixty pages, and to embrace an agreeable 
variety of instructive essays, judicious criticisms, 
and well-told tales. The contents of the present 
volume are “The Cotton Metropolis,” “Australia 
and its Gold Regions,” “Helen Gray,” “Madame 
de Sevigne, her Life and Letters,” “The Rhine,” 
“Maria Block,” “The Pilgrim Fathers,” and “Spirit 
of the Paradise Lost.” The volumes may be had 
separately or together, for each is complete in itself, 
nor is there any connexion between them except in 
similarity of character, merit and variety. 

The Lion Skin and Lovers Hunt. By Charles E. 
Bernard. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: 
Zeiber.—These stories, especially “The Lion Skin,” 
are sparkling and brilliant almost beyond descrip- 
tion. In reading them, one scarcely knows whether 
most to admire the brisk character of the plot, or the 
exquisite finish of the style. Estelle, in the “Lion 
Skin,” is drawn to the life, and so is the braggadocia 
lover Ralph. Mr. Redfield has published the book 
in capital style, 





By a life af volume. The biography promises to be the most com- 


} plete ever published of Queen Mary. Miss Strickland 


rections; and in addition the entire series of “The 
Tales of a Grandfather.” Each volume is illustrated 
with two graphic wood-cuts, printed on tinted paper. 
The type is large, and the binding handsome. In 
elegance, utility and cheapness, three rare merits, 
whose combination is rarer still, this edition far sur- 
passes any yet published in America. The entire 
cost of the twenty-seven volumes is comparatively 
small, so that their purchase lies within the means 
of almost every intelligent person; and surely we 
need not say, to any of our readers at least, that no 
series of fictions in any language is so well worth 
having as Scott’s. 


The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. ITI. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The 
> long-expected life of Mary Stewart is begun in this 





has evidently ransacked every accessible document, 

ublic or private, which could by any possibility be 
expected to throw light on the subject of her memoir. 
The conclusion to which she has arrived is that 
Queen Mary was innocent not only of the murder 


charge. The present volume carries the story down 


5 
of Darnley, but of all the other crimes laid to her 
> 


to a period slightly preceding the marriage with 
Darnley. From this we jydge that two additional 
; volumes, perhaps more, will be required to finish the 
biography. 

The Emigrant Squire. By P. Hamilton Meyers, 
31 vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson—We have quite 
3 enjoyed this novel, which passes from pathos to 
humor, and back to pathos again, with a natural- 
ness, that keeps the interest continually alive, yet 
does not fatigue the reader. It is a prize story, 
originally appearing in that excellent weekly, “The 
Dollar Newspaper.” Mr. Peterson has issued it in 
the cheap style for twenty-five cents. 

Pleasant Pages for Young People. By S. Prout 
Newcombe. With Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. Philada: Lindsay & 
Blakiston.—This is intended as an aid to Home 
Education, and comes highly recommended. The 
variety of the subjects presented, the publishers say, 
is only equalled by the skill with which they are 
treated; and from a cursory glance over the pages 
we are inclined to think this is no exaggeration. 
When we have examined the work more thoroughly, 
we shall probably recur to it again. 


The Miseries of Human Life. An Old Friend ina 
New Dress. 1 vol. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Co.—This is a book to laugh over, a panacea against 
all low spirits, a recipe to make a hypochondriac 
smile even at the climax of his despondency. The 
engravings are not less mirth-moving than the text. 
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The Deck of the Crescent City. A Picture of Ame- 
rican Life. By William Gilee Diz. T vol. New 

York: G. P. Putnam & Co.—The title of this book 
is a key to its character, a noticeable fact in this 
age of deceptive outsides, alike in literature and in 
shop windows. The volume contains a good deal of 
pleasant reading, and those who wish to hear about 
#‘Young America,” or have a daguerreotype of the 
crowded decks of a California steamer, will find it 
worth while to add the book to their library. Like 
whatever bears the imprint of Putnam, this little 
work is handsomely, almost daintily printed. 


The Fortunes of the Colville Family. By the author 
of “Frank Fairlegh.” 1lvol. New York: H. Long 
dé Brother.—A capital story, full of fun, yet not 
without touches of sentiment and even pathos. It 
is a better tale, in every respect, than “Lewis Arun- 
del,” its immediate predecessor; and has, in reality, 
but one fault, which is its brevity. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Tuis is a month when there is rarely anything 
new out. The early spring fashions we gave in our 
last number, and it is too soon for the late spring 
fashions. We give, however, a plate, engraved on 
wood, of a morning costume, which is quite novel. 

Fie. .—Mornine Dress.—Robe of worked muslin 
over a slip of pink jaconnet. The skirt is finished 
at the bottom by a hem about three inches in width, 
and above the hem are rows of rather large bouquets. 
These bouquets diminish in size as they ascend, and 
about the middle of the skirt they become merely 
small sprigs, which continue gradually diminishirg 
till they reach the waist. The front of the dress is 
trimmed with two rows of Mechlin lace, set on 
nearly plain, and the edges turned in contrary direc- 
tions. These rows of lace are folded in so as to 
become narrow as they ascend toward the waist. 
Small bows of pink sarcenet ribbon ornament the 
front of the dress, from the bottom of the skirt to 
the top of the corsage. The sleeves, loose at the 
ends, are edged with three rows of narrow Mechlin 
lace, and gathered up in front of the arm by a bow 
of pink ribbon. The cap is of Mechlin lace, and 
trimmed with bows of pink ribbon; the strings 
fastened very backward, so as to flow over the 
shoulders. 

GENERAL Rewarxs.—The form of dresses has 
undergone very little change. In low coreages the 
bodies are a trifle lower than before, not pointed, 
and with a piece turned down at top that dies away 
to nothing in front and fotms a bertha behind, it 
covers the sleeves and occasignally even replaces 
them altogether. 

For Visiting or WALKING Dresses, the corsages 
are made a la Watteau, that is, a high gathered 
body; or partially open, a Ja Raphael, such as have 
been worn for some time past. The waists are 
round; never pointed, the skirts are long and very 
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full, and the sleeves half pagoda and half open, a Ja 
Mousquetaire. 

Bur there is a greater variety in the make of 
sleeves than any other part of dress, Even the 
unbecoming, heavy, old-fashioned balloon sleeves, 
are trying to struggle into existence again, but we 
hope with no success. The Bishop or shirt sleeve 
is very generally used in morning dress, or demi- 
toilette. Then there is a tight sleeve with a large 
cuff; then still another with two large puffs, sepa- 
rated by a narrow band, about the elbow. But the 
modified pagoda sleeves are still the most worn. 

For Evenina Dress, sleeves are very short, and 
formed of one or two bouffants, divided by little 
bows, bunches of ribbon or pearl buttons. In under- 
sleeves there is a new style, called the sabot sleeve, 
which is either of lace or embroidered muslin; this 
sleeve is just wide enough to allow the hand to pass; 
at the wrist it is trimmed with a double-headed 
bouillonne, in which is passed a ribbon tied in a 
bow with two long ends; from this pufling escapes a 
deep ruffle, which slopes away on each side of the 
bow, and is exactly the sabot sleeve of the time of 
Madame Dubarry. 

CiotH Dresses, with small circular capes, will be 
much worn for spring walking dresses. One is of 
dark blue, having a rather long basquine, open at 
the side. The sleeves have cuffs, rather raised, and 
remind one of the hunting sleeves under Louis XV. 
The front of the body is trimmed on each side, as 
well as the basquine with little palmettes of velvet 
two inches deep, bordered by a narrow galloon and 
applied on the cloth. This dress requires a flat 
collar of fine Holland on chemise cambric, closing 
down the front with little gold buttons. Under the 
sleeves, are plain white manchettes, closed nearly to 
the elbow with similar buttons. 

For young Lapiges Evening Dresses are made of 
organdi, net, crape, sprinkled with gold and silver, 
or slight flowers sprinkled over a plain ground, gene- 
rally white. The flounces are still in fashion; but 
the tunic is again appearing. It does not become 
everybody; but slender persons can wear it to ad- 
vantage. It is made in various ways: some are 
opened at the side and tied up with bows or flowers; 
others are raised at the side; a third have several 
skirts: indeed, they are varied as much as possible, 
according to the taste and stature of the person. 
The edges of the tunic are embroidered or trimmed 
with gold and silver rings alternated, and the two 
flounces of the petticoat are trimmed to match. 

For young persons we have also seen dresses made 
of silk gauze, with three or four flounces, which have 
each three dull satin stripes. The body, berthe La- 
valliere, is trimmed with satin stripes; in front, long 
falling ribbons are added. 

Drawn Bonnets are still much worn, but not 
quite so much falling on the neck, and consequently 
sitting better on the head. The brim sits well to 
the face, and tho inside is full trimmed with flowers 
and ribbon. 
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